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PORT AFTER STORMIE SEAS. 
BY MARY GRANT BRUCE. 


THE old papers lie scattered over my table in Sussex. Old 
letters and documents, yellow and brittle with age, treasured 
in Australia for more than a hundred years. The flimsy paper 
of the letters has cracked at the folds; the fine Italian hand- 
writing, criss-crossed on every page, needs a magnifying-glass 
for its deciphering, so faded is the ink. I turn them over, listening 
in memory to a voice long silent. The story we used to hear in 
the hot Australian evenings seemed to us, as children, remote 
as an Icelandic saga; to-day, as I look at the yellowed papers 





that vouch for it, it has somehow grown nearer. 
Because it is a true tale, it may bear re-telling. 


Captain James Grant, of 
His Majesty King George the 
Fourth’s Highlanders, lay 
in his bunk and groaned. The 
Childe Harold, homeward-bound 
East Indiaman, was rolling 
slowly in the long swell off 
the South African coast; with 
every roll a heavy leather 
bullock-trunk slid into view 
from beneath the bunk, paused, 
and slid back again. Each 
time it disappeared the sick 
_ man waited tensely for the 
jarring thud with which it 
met the cabin wall under him. 
For thirty-six hours the bullock- 


trunk had played this trick ; 
ever since the wind had dropped 
to a flat calm, leaving the tall 
three-master to wallow in the 
greasy swell of the Agulhas 
current. 

Throughout those hours the 
blinding headache from which 
Grant was never free had 
mounted until it had reached 
a malignant stage when every- 
thing in the cabin was unreal 
and ghostly. The muslin curtain 
across the porthole flapped at 
him derisively; his uniform 
greatcoat, hanging from a nail, 
seemed a grotesque figure, alive, 
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mocking him. The pillows with 
which the ship’s surgeon had 
tried to wedge him against 
the rolling had slipped; they 
were now merely centres of 
heat that added to his fever, 
and he was too weak either 
to adjust them or to fling them 
on the floor. His limp body 
followed the ship’s motion, each 
sideways swing adding to the 
torture of his throbbing head. 
He tried to think—God knew 
he had problems urgent enough : 
problems that had seared his 
brain ever since he had left 
Madras, knowing in his heart 
that he was going home to 
die. But thought was beyond 
him now, lost in overwhelming 
pain and weariness. 

The cabin was small and 
bare. Passengers in those days 
provided their own furnishings, 
and he had had little time or 
strength in Madras to give to 
such details. The ship supplied 
the iron. tripod washstand, 
bolted to the floor, the tiny 
wall cupboard and mirror above 
it. Against their stark ugliness 
the colours of the Indian rug 
on the floor glowed softly. 
There was a cane chair, a 
heavy black chest with his 
name and regiment painted in 
white letters; and every inch 
of space was cluttered with 
boxes, sword-cases, even bundles 
tied up in cheap cotton cloth. 
Grant had never packed for 
himself in his life, and he had 
been at the mercy of indifferent 
servants in the hurry of em- 
barking. It did not matter. 
Nothing mattered to him now, 
except his problems, and the 
ship that rolled—rolled—rolled. 
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The problems were at the 
moment standing in the alley- 
way. They had tapped on 
the door softly, but Papa had 
not answered. Yet they knew 
he was not asleep, for they 
had heard him moan. It was 
@ serious thing to enter Papa’s 
room without permission. The 
elder problem was, however, 
@ person of decision, and she 
decided to take the risk. 


“IT am going in, Anne,” 
she said. 

“Will Papa mind, do you 
think, Louisa ? ”’ 

They looked at each 


other doubtfully — two slender 
children of six and seven, with 
red curls framing thin faces. 
They had the paleness common 
to children who had been born 
and bred in India. Anne’s 
eyes were big and brown; 
merry eyes if they had not 
been shadowed by the im- 
portance of the moment. 
Louisa’s were clear and grey, 
wise beyond her years. She 
was of the steadfast Scottish 
breed that accepts responsi- 
bility without flinching; and 
responsibility had been a sudden 
heritage in the last few months. 

“He must not mind,” she 
said. ‘There is nobody to 
nurse him—he may need a 
drink.’”? She pushed the door 
open, and they went in. 

The fetid stuffiness of the 
cabin met them like a wall. 
Little Anne hung back, shrink- 
ing, but Louisa went unhesi- 
tatingly to the side of the 
bunk. 

“Can I do anything for 
you, Papa?” 

Grant opened his heavy eyes, 
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staring at them. Black—why 
were they in black frocks ? 
Jane would never permit it 
for a moment—did she not 
always dress them in white? 
Little black shadows, creeping 
in with their pale faces—Jane 
must not see them like that. 

“ Take them off!’ he began 
thickly. ‘Your mother——” 
His brain cleared: memory 
rushed over him. Jane would 
never know now. He had not 
minded when the women in 
Bangalore had put them into 
black frocks: why should he 
care today? He tried to smile 
at the anxious little face. 

“T ... was asleep, I think, 
my dear. You must not stay 
here; it is not fit for you.” 

“T came to get you a drink, 
Papa,’’ said Louisa firmly. She 
brought it; he raised himself 
on his elbow, the movement 
setting his head spinning, and 
gulped down the lukewarm 
water eagerly. The glass would 
have fallen if Louisa had not 
caught it from his hand. 

The children looked at him 
nervously. It was unusual, and 
not a little embarrassing, to see 
Papa in bed. In India they had 
never penetrated to his bed- 
room when there was any 
chance of meeting him there. 
They had happy memories of 
times still so close that they 
scarcely realised that never 
could they be more than 
memories—times when Mamma 
would send for them after 
Papa had gone to his dressing- 
room. The ayah would take 
them to the door; there would 
be Mamma’s gay voice, “ Come 
in, darlings!””»—and a wild 
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scamper across to the great 
double bed where she waited, 
a night-cap over her brown 
ringlets, her eyes bright with 
welcome, her arms ready to 
enfold them both. Papa had 
never shared in those morning 
romps. He was a splendid 
figure, magnificent in uniform, 
imposing at all times. Hosts 
of men seemed always ready 
to spring to his bidding, the 
children thought. With a son 
he might have been less aloof, 
but small girls made little 
contact with him. They be- 
lieved that they loved him 
greatly, and without doubt they 
admired him in a breathless 
fashion. To sit on his knee 
occasionally was a great, if 
somewhat overpowering, hon- 
our, accompanied with exciting 
smells: smells of leather and 
brass polish, tobacco, scent, 
Macassar oil, all of which con- 
tributed to the glorious per- 
sonality that was Papa. It 
was splendid to look at him— 
tall, straight, commanding, his 
fine red whiskers framing his 
tanned face. 

But Papa—now ; this strange 
man in the tossed bunk with 
its grimy sheets, in a frilled 
nightshirt that Louisa knew 
should have gone to the dhobi 
long ago—if only there were 
a dhobi on board a ship. Papa, 
with his whiskers tousled and 
hair untrimmed, his face covered 
with red stubble. The face 
was yellow, the lips cracked 
and dry, the eyes unnaturally 
bright. When Louisa touched 
his hand it seemed to burn 
her fingers. She wanted dread- 
fully to run away—and for 
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that reason she held herself 
rigidly together and kept her 
hand on his. 

‘‘ Are you better, Papa? ”’ 

‘“‘T shall be better . . . soon,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ You are good 
children to Mrs Sikes ? ”’ 

‘Yes, Papa. And the quar- 
termaster says that a breeze is 
coming.”’ 

‘“‘ Thank God for that,’’? mut- 
tered Grant. ‘“ You must not 
stay here, children—go back to 


Mrs Sikes. She is gentle to 
you?” 

“Oh yes, Papa!” The two 
voices were aS one. He man- 


aged to smile at them. The 
cabin was very silent after the 
door had closed behind them. 


The breeze came, freshening 
to a capful of wind, before 
which the ship bowled merrily 
towards Cape Town. In the 
blessed relief from rolling, Grant 
slept like a log throughout the 
night. He tried desperately in 
the morning to persuade him- 
self that he was better. But 
the ship’s surgeon, on his daily 
visit, had nothing reassuring to 
say. He made his examination 
almost in silence, his face grave. 

“You find me. . . improv- 
ing ? ” the sick man asked. 

“T regret I cannot say so.” 
The surgeon sat down in the 
cane chair. ‘ Captain Grant, 
you must face facts. I have 
to advise that you leave the 
ship at Cape Town and go into 
hospital.”’ 

“Leave the ship! But I 
cannot——”’ 

“Consider, sir. I will be 
frank with you. You are in 
no state to bear the rigours of 
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a voyage, the unsuitable food, 
Another spell of calm, and you 
would probably succumb. But 
in the Military Hospital at Cape 
Town you would at least have 
a fighting chance. I talked with 
the Captain last night. He igs 
not willing to take the responsi- 
bility of carrying you farther.” 

“But—my children ——” 
gasped Grant. 

“They are in the care of an 
excellent female. Can she not 
take them to your relatives in 
England ? ”’ 

“TI have none. 
Edinburgh.” 

“ Doubtless they would come 
for the children. You have 
time to make arrangements— 
to write. I assure you that the 
little girls will be under my 
eye throughout the voyage. 
What can you do for them 
should you remain? Your con- 
dition is only distressing to 
them, and it will grow worse 
unless you have the treatment 
we cannot give you on board. 
You are a soldier, sir—face this 
calmly. It is your only chance.” 

Grant pulled himself  to- 


They live in 


gether. 
“T will do so, sir. Perhaps 
if you leave me now... to 


make my plans m 

He braced himself to think 
steadily when the surgeon had 
gone. After all, what could 
happen to the children? His 
friends in Madras had given 
Mrs Sikes the highest recom- 
mendations. It had seemed 
providential that she was being 
sent home on this ship—a 
sergeant’s widow, her husband 
and child swept away by the 
cholera wave that had taken 
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his own wife, leaving him a 
broken man. In her own bitter 
loneliness Mrs Sikes had eagerly 
welcomed the chance of caring 
for his motherless children, 
doubly bereft since his own 
collapse. They had taken to 
her from the first, giving her 
their confidence. Surely he 
need not be afraid ? 

His thoughts went to the 
aunts in Edinburgh who had 
brought him up. He sighed. 
Doubtless they were good 
women, but it would be a 
dreary home for Louisa and 
Anne, who had known only 
love and laughter. Jane had 
never seemed really grown-up, 
even when she had two babies. 
Theirs had been a runaway 
match. Her stern old father, 
the High Sheriff of London, 
had refused to hear her name 
spoken after she had defied 
him, eloping with a soldier 
who had little beyond his pay. 
For the first time Grant re- 
gretted the breach with her 
family ; for there was a younger 
sister so like Jane that she 
could not but love Jane’s chil- 
dren. “If I could only send 
them to little Martha!” he 
muttered. But Martha — she 
must be four-and-twenty now 
—lived alone with her father 
in London: that avenue was 
closed. There was nothing to 
fall back upon but Edinburgh 
—and Mrs Sikes. 

He sent for the widow. She 
came in quietly: a woman of 
about forty, well spoken, with 
a@ serene face. Her dress was 
neat, her hair smooth. He 
noted, searching anxiously for 
details in a way he had not 
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troubled to do before, that she 
was spotlessly clean, and that 
her eyes met his steadily. He 
liked her manner, respectful, 
but with no trace of obsequious- 
ness. She listened to him with 
compassion in her face. It 
heartened the unhappy father 
to see her unhesitating accept- 
ance of the situation. 

‘* Don’t you be troubled, sir. 
Tll care for the little ladies 
as truly as if you were there 
to watch. Trust me, I'll not 
let them be unhappy. I’ve 
not been with them these weeks 
without learning to love them. 
And they like me too, bless 
them.” 

““T know they do—they tell 
me you are always gentle and 
kind. But when you leave 
the ship at Portsmouth... 
what will you do? There will 
be a delay before you hear from 
Edinburgh.” 

‘* Make your mind easy about 
that, sir. Portsmouth’s where 
I was born: I know where to 
go, and it’s respectable and 
quiet. They’ll do fine there 
until the ladies come from 
Edinburgh—it won’t be long 
after I’ve posted your letter.” 

“T must trust you—I feel 
that I can,” he said wearily. 
‘Will you give me my writing 
materials? I have much to do, 
if I can but find strength for it.” 

She brought him what he 
needed and propped him up 
with pillows, watching him 
anxiously as he struggled against 
his weakness. 

“Sir, let me help you—I’m 
well used to nursing. See, 
I’ll hold the ink for you, and 
be ready with my shoulder if 
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the ship rolls. Eh, but I’d 
have been here before to nurse 
you, if I’d dared.” 

He was glad enough of her 
aid. The strong arm supported 
him against the ship’s motion ; 
she was quick to save him 
every exertion. He wrote his 
letter: she helped to seal it, 
and put it carefully in her 
pocket. Grant lay back, 
panting. 

“TI know not how I should 
have managed without you, 
my good woman. And I am 
not finished yet—there is 
my will to make. But the 
children . . .?” 

“ They’re having their after- 
noon sleep, sir—even if they 
waken they’ll not leave the 
cabin till I come. Is this 
your cordial ?—drink it now, 
sir, and rest for a little before 
you write again.’’ 

He made his will—a pitiful 
little document. It lies before 
me now :— 


“* Made at Sea, aboard the Ship 
Childe Harold, 11th March 1828. 


Two shares in Bombay 
Tontine, Rs. 3000. 

2 Houses in Secunderabad, 
valued at Rs. 5500. 

Captn. Gordon’s debt insured 
by Messieurs Griffiths & 
Co., Rs. 1800. 

Bonded debts of Ramsaury 
Moodoolia & Rumsamy, my 
late writer, Rs. 1000. 
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House in Hyderabad (bad 
debt), Rs. 3000. 

Greenwood & Cox, last 
balance cr. £20. 

Pay due to date, £78, 10s. 

Captn. G. Laing’s debt, £20.” 


There is a little footnote, 
regretting that “* poverty 
prevents me from making 
bequests to my relatives.” His 
executors, and the guardians 
of his daughters, are Miss 
Euphemia Grant and Miss Grizel 
Grant of Edinburgh, “ my good 
Aunts.” 


They made Cape Town two 
days later. Louisa and Anne 
did not see their father carried 
off the ship. They had a con- 
fused memory of being taken 
ashore next day; of a bare 
hospital ward where Papa, who 
did not seem able to speak, 
held them very tightly for a 
moment before a strange doctor 
hurried them away. It was 
rather terrifying ; but Mrs Sikes 
was very kind, and there were 
so many exciting black people 
to watch as they drove back 
to the docks that they forgot 
that they had been afraid. 
And the ship was like home, 
welcoming them. 

‘Why do the passenger- 
ladies call us ‘poor darlings,’ 
Sikey?” asked Anne as they 
were made ready for bed. 

“Tis just their way, my 
pretity,”’ said Mrs Sikes. 


II. 


So far as Cape Town they 
had made a fairly quick pas- 


sage, but once the Childe Harold 
left that port good luck seemed 
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to have deserted them. A 
gale struck them within two 
days, and they were driven 
south of 40° before the wind 
packed to westward, enabling 
them to make a northing and 
reach sub-tropical latitudes. 
Fortunate it was that the Cap- 
tain had put into Ascension 
for water; for variable winds 
baffled them until at last they 
picked up the South-east Trades 
and made a fine run to the 
Equator. 

There the dreaded doldrums 
held them. Day after day, 
week after week they drifted 
with no sound but the flap-flap 
of sails clewed up to prevent 
chafing. In stifling calm, under 
a blazing sun, the very pitch 
bubbled in the deck seams. 
The crew were put on ‘ Khalasi 
watch,’ all hands on deck night 
and day, eating and sleeping 
in the open, ready for instant 
work whenever a cat’s-paw of 
wind gave a chance to trim the 
yards and snatch a few miles’ 
headway. There was no chance 
missed ; but it took them six 
weeks to make sixty miles. 
Well-found as was the Childe 
Harold, her stores began to 
run short before she met 
the North-east Trades. The 
crowded passengers, docked of 
all luxuries and thoroughly 
weary of the sea, grew discon- 
tented. Their grumbling bore- 
dom deepened to active alarm 
when several cases of fever 
broke out on board, and two 
men died. Fortunately the 
end of the calms was at hand: 
the healing trade winds sprang 
up, and the Childe Harold ran 
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before them to the Azores. 
There they stayed for a few 
days, replenishing stores and 
water-tanks, while boats were 
put out to catch turtles, a 
welcome addition to the food 
supply. They needed all they 
had, for again baffling head- 
winds held them back on their 
final run. <A very thankful 
man was the Childe Harold’s 
Captain when her _ anchor 
dropped in Portsmouth Harbour, 
five months out from Cape Town. 

In those long months the 
ship had carried only two ‘ souls’ 
who were completely happy. 
They were little Anne Grant 
and Mrs Sikes. Anne belonged 
to the thrice-blessed company 
to whom life at sea is second 
nature. Neither storms nor 
calms could trouble her. She 
flitted about the ship with gay 
confidence, made friends alike 
with passengers and crew, and 
found delight in each new day. 
Her spell even fell on the 
Captain, that magnificent deity 
in gold-embroidered and velvet- 
trimmed coat, deep buff waist- 
coat and breeches, worn on full- 
dress occasions with cocked 
hat and side-arms. He did not 
impress her, for she was well 
accustomed to gorgeous uni- 
forms; but she thought him a 
very kind gentleman, and was 
much interested to learn that 
he had small girls of his own. 
And there was no longer any 
need to be anxious about Papa, 
since he had been left in hos- 
pital instead of in the ship he 
hated. The troubles of a little 
child are soon forgotten when 
love has not vanished. Anne 
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turned to Louisa and Mrs Sikes 
for that, and they did not fail 
her. 

To the widow who had been 
robbed in three days of all that 
made life worth living it seemed 
that Heaven had relented, send- 
ing her the one consolation 
that could heal her wounds. 
The children were utterly de- 
pendent upon her. They filled 
her empty arms, gave her 
occupation, and repaid her ten- 
derness with quick affection. 
In her youth she had been a 
nurse in a doctor’s family. 
She had more education than 
most of her class could boast, 
and her pride in her ‘little 
ladies’ demanded that they 
should lose nothing by being 
in her care. She watched 
over their manners as carefully 
as she washed their clothes; 
gave them simple lessons, read 
the Bible with them daily; 
and played with them like a 
child when reading was over. 
Her reward came when Louisa, 
the shy and quiet one, nestled 
against her—when little Anne 
crept into the bunk beside her 
in the early morning, whisper- 
ing, ‘* Oh, Sikey, you are nice !”’ 

Not a day did she regret 
when the sea, obviously in 
league with Heaven for her 
sake, lengthened out the voyage. 
If it had whirled the Childe 
Harold to the South Pole, Mrs 
Sikes would have accepted the 
détour blissfully. But her heart 
grew leaden as they beat up 
the English Channel. She 
packed the children’s belongings 
with lingering touches, slow 
tears falling on the little gar- 
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ments she folded. How could 
she let them go? And to 


what were they going? Cap- 
tain Grant had spoken of two 
ladies, his aunts, warning her 
that because they were elderly 
there might be delay in fetching 
the children from Portsmouth. 
Old indeed they must be, these 
great-aunts of her nurslings. 
Spinsters. She looked at the 
address on the letter —‘ The 
Misses Grant’ “T'll warrant 
they’ll not want to be saddled 
with little ones,’”’ she muttered. 

It was there, kneeling beside 
the horsehair trunk in the 
cabin, that temptation first 
gripped her. All that night 
she lay awake, thinking and 
planning. Who would know, 
if she kept the children herself ? 
Their father she was able to 
rule out completely—she had 
too often seen death to mistake 
it in the face of the man in 
the ward of the Cape Town 
hospital. She knew he had 
written only one letter, and it 
lay in the box under her bunk. 
Communication between India 
or Africa and England was a 
matter of many months; it 
might be the best part of a 
year before the old ladies in 
Edinburgh found out that their 
nephew was dead. Who was 
to tell them anything of the 
children ? 

“TI could always say I'd 
lost the letter,’’ she thought. 
“No one could do anything 
to me, even supposing they 
found me out—they’d see I’d 
cared for the wee things as 
if they’d been my own.”’ 


Dared she risk it? Money 
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held no difficulties for her. 
Her husband had made a good 
thing out of his pickings 
as bazaar-sergeant in a big 
cantonment; she herself had 
helped to swell their savings by 
nursing officers’ wives. There 
was a substantial sum hidden 
in her box, besides the money 
Captain Grant had given her 
for the children. She was 
strong and capable; well able 
to earn a living. ‘ They’ll 
lack for nothing with me— 
and they’ll have love,’ she 
muttered. 

Portsmouth clearly held too 
many dangers for her. If in- 
quiries were ever set on foot 
it was in Portsmouth that the 
Grants would seek; and there 
she could easily be identified. 
Her plans demanded that she 
should be in a seaport, and at 
once her thoughts turned to 
Plymouth, which she had known 
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and liked years before when 
an Indian transport had been 
delayed in the Sound by bad 
weather. Nobody would ever 
dream of looking for the children 
there. 

She planned clearly and 
resolutely, facing every possi- 
bility of interference while 
leaving the ship. But there 
were no difficulties. The Childe 
Harold was going into dry 
dock; she was long overdue, 
and no time was wasted in 
discharging passengers and 
cargo. The surgeon was over- 
worked, the captain invisible 
among a crowd of owners’ 
representatives. In the bustle 
of getting ashore Mrs Sikes and 
the children were unnoticed. 
It was early morning; they 
caught the stage-coach for the 
West, and in a few days were 
safe in quiet lodgings in 
Plymouth. 


Itt. 


A decent, quiet woman was 
Mrs Sikes, the neighbours said. 
She kept herself to herself, 
and never talked much; but 
then, she had had trouble, and 
you could not blame her. Her 
little cottage was always as 
neat as a new pin, and no 
children were better cared for 
than her small nieces. A fore- 
handed, industrious body ; she 
knew that whenever ships put 
in after long voyages there 
was washing to be done, and 
every ship-agent said that if 
there was one woman who 
could be trusted with ship’s 
laundry it was Mrs Sikes. She 


made a good thing out of it, 
but she earned it well. And a 
born nurse: she would not leave 
the children at night, but by 
day there was nothing she 
would not do—even for the poor 
women who had nothing to 
give her. And as for the little 
nieces—well, they were shy and 
never played with other children, 
but their manners were that 
pretty they might almost have 
been gentry. 

Mrs Sikes saw to that. She 
dressed them plainly, locking 
away in the horsehair trunk 
the delicate silks and muslins 
of India that would have made 
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them stand out from Plymouth 
children like hot-house lilies in 
a field of poppies. Had she 
dared, she would have cut off 
the red curls that made them 
conspicuous—her daily prayer 
was that no one should notice 
them, seeing them ‘ different.’ 
But under the drab exterior 
she kept them up to the mark 
as she had done aboard the 
Childe Harold. Some day they 
might be found: or she might 
die, and then strangers would 
discover the letter addressed 
to ‘The Misses Grant.’ She 
had meant to destroy it, but 
something held her back. It 
was her sheet-anchor for the 
children she had stolen, to be 
used only in the last emer- 
gency. 

Not that she ever considered 
herself a thief. Having burned 
her boats, Mrs Sikes did not 
waste time in scourging herself. 
The children were happy, and 
that was all that counted. 
They had frankly dreaded the 
unknown great-aunts. As time 
went by, bringing no strangers 
to claim them, they accepted 
‘Sikey’s’ suggestion that the 
old ladies had found it impos- 
sible to come so far, and 
contentedly forgot all about 
them. In docile fashion they 
fell in with the further sugges- 
tion that since they belonged 
to ‘ Sikey ’ now she might think 
of them as nieces and drop the 
‘ Miss ’ before their names. Such 
details, like their cotton and 
duffle frocks, clearly belonged 
to the new country in which 
they found themselves. 

It was a sharp contrast to 
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all they had known. In India 
their lives had been so closely 
guarded that they hac never 
been alone. Always ayahs and 
house servants had clustered 
about the ‘ Missee-Babas’ with 
worshipping devotion, ready to 
foster every whim. ‘Sikey’ 
was not like that. Even had 
she been willing to spoil them, 
she was a busy working-woman ; 
they had to learn independence. 
She would not keep them in 
the tiny cottage, where the 
living-room was usually full of 
steam from her wash-tubs. The 
beach was not far away, and 
when they had grown accus- 
tomed to their surroundings 
they went there daily to play, 
Anne holding Louisa’s hand 
tightly in the streets. They 
made no friends; the broad 
Devon of other children was 
incomprehensible to them, and 
to each other they still talked 
Hindustani, which in itself did 
not encourage advances from 
possible playmates. 

Afloat or ashore, Anne needed 
no other playmate than the 
sea. She had no thought be- 
yond the moment. But to 
Louisa the sight of the blue 
water and the tall ships going 
up and down the Sound brought 
a@ vague unrest. Somewhere 
beyond lay India and the regi- 
ment, and she knew it was there 
that they belonged. Deep 
within her was a fixed belief 
that Papa could not have 
died. He was part of the 
regiment, and the regiment was 
in India. Some day they would 
all come home, and he would 
find them. 
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All her life she had been 
within sight and sound of the 
barracks : she had no memories 
that were not mixed up with 
soldiers. Soldiers on parade 
on the barrack-square or march- 
ing past the compound; the 
band playing while the ayah 
took her so near that she could 
see every shining instrument— 
before she was four she would 
imitate the conductor, beating 
time with a tiny hand, to the 
delight of the men. Soldiers 
in their own compound, in 
and out of the bungalow with 
messages ; Officers in gorgeous 
uniforms, riding by, or clanking 
up the steps of the verandah 
to call on Mamma. She re- 
membered dinner-parties when 
she was brought in after dessert 
was on the table, to sit on Major 
Hamilton’s knee and eat candied 
pineapple— he was her god- 
father, and they were very 
great friends. There was one 
night when it was the King’s 
birthday ; everyone drank his 
health, and she was given a 
teaspoonful of wine in a glass 
so that she might raise it with 
the others and say ‘“‘ God save 
the King!” But that day 
she had been anxious about the 
bullock that tramped his un- 
ceasing round, drawing water 
from the well in the compound : 
a snow-white bullock, very 
beautiful, that she always called 
her own. He had been sick 
for two days, and she was very 
worried about him; and there 
was really no need to worry 
about the King, who, so far 
as Louisa knew, was in ex- 
cellent health. So that when 
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the grown-ups cried “‘ God save 
the King!’ Louisa—a shade 
late, but very clearly—cried, 
‘God save my bullock!” She 
remembered Mamma’s horrified 
exclamation—but the shout of 
laughter from the officers had 
drowned it. Major Hamilton 
had caught Louisa up and 
kissed her, which embarrassed 
her very much. It was like 
remembering a dream: the 
long table with its crystal and 
silver, its glowing fruit and 
flowers ; the ladies’ gay dresses, 
the scarlet uniforms, the soft 
light of amber-shaded candles. 
A queer dream to remember, 
sitting on Plymouth beach, in 
a duffle frock, now that she 
had become a washerwoman’s 
niece. 

But, for all her dreams and 
the uneasy feeling the dreams 
brought that there was some- 
thing wrong about their lives, 
Louisa was entirely loyal to 
‘Sikey.’ No child could have 
been otherwise where that happy 
woman was concerned. Happi- 
ness flowed from her and en- 
veloped the children ; the little 
cottage was @ merry place, 
where they laughed and played 
with a freedom that they had 
never known. Anne, always 
delicate, grew stronger under 
unceasing care; the doctrine 
of fresh air that Mrs Sikes 
had learned in India was a 
sad puzzle to her neighbours, 
who looked on open windows 
as reckless tempting of Provi- 
dence. But there was no 
denying that Mrs Sikes’ nieces 
seemed to flourish on it. The 
neighbours agreed that it was 
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because they had been ‘ reared 
furrin’; and gave it up. 

And seven months slipped 
by, and Mrs Sikes began to 
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breathe freely ; to cease waking 
at night in terror, imagining 
the Law on her doorstep, come 
to snatch away her treasures, 


IV. 


Louisa and Anne were late 
in leaving the cottage one 
morning. ‘Sikey’ was busy ; 
a mass of washing had come 
in, to be returned as quickly 
as possible, and by this time 
the children had become very 
handy over the little jobs of 
sweeping and dusting that 
helped her in those moments of 
rush. She packed them off at 
last, waving farewell with an 
arm covered in soapsuds. 
“Careful of the horses in the 
streets, my blessings!”’ she 
called gaily. 

There was always excitement 
in the first excursion of the 
day; one never knew what 
the tide had brought in, from 
new spoils on the beach to new 
ships at anchor in the Sound. 
They liked to get away early 
enough to see the red-sailed 
fishing-boats coming home, but 
this morning they knew they 
were too late for that. They 
walked soberly in the streets, 
as ‘Sikey’ had taught them— 
though little Anne’s eager feet 
occasionally broke into a dance, 
to be checked by Louisa. 

“It will be warm enough to 
paddle,” said Anne happily. 

“Then you must not get 
your dress as wet as you did 
last time,’’ Louisa warned her. 
“Sikey is too busy today to 
want more wet things.”’ 


“T will be careful,’ Anne 
promised. ‘Oh, Louisa, we may 
find shrimps. I want...” 

“Chip!” said Louisa, 
suddenly standing still. 

“ Kiswasté?”’ demanded Anne, 
resenting the order to hold her 
tongue. “Is anything the 
matter? Why do you look so 
strange, Louisa ? ”’ 

Louisa had gone very white. 
“‘ Listen, Anne—listen!’ she 
whispered. 

Far away, yet coming nearer, 
they heard music. Music with 
a regular beat and rhythm, 
behind which they could sense, 
rather than hear, the tramp of 
marching feet. 

“It is only soldiers,’”? Anne 
said, puzzled. Soldiers were 
common enough in Plymouth. 
Why should the far-off music 
bring that incredulous joy into 
Louisa’s face ? 

“Oh, listen! Anne, it is 
‘Sound the Pibroch ’—our own 
quickstep! Oh, Anne, our own 
regiment—Papa! Quick—we 
must catch them.” She 
tightened her grip on the little 
sister’s hand. ‘‘ Run—run!” 

They knew the route by 
which troops marched up to 
barracks from the docks; how 
to double and twist through side- 
streets and alleys to come out 
on the line of march. Wildly 
they ran, racing round corners, 
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colliding with passers-by, taking 
chances under the very noses 
of horses, heedless of the shout- 
ing of angry drivers. Anne 
was panting soon, half in tears 
as her short legs grew weary. 
Tight - lipped, Louisa dragged 
her on. 

The music grew nearer. As 
they darted up the last narrow 
passage the band swung by 
in front of them, drums beating, 
the proud march filling the air. 
Behind rode the Colonel and 
the Adjutant — Louisa knew 
them both, but she had no eyes 
for them then. She thrust her 
way through the watching 
townsfolk, seeing the long line 
of Highland bonnets, scarlet 
coats, swinging kilts; holding 
her breath as her eager eyes 
watched for the Captains, 
marching at the head of their 
companies. There was Captain 
MacLeod—Papa should be lead- 
ing the next company. No, 
it was Captain Anstruther— 
why should he have Papa’s 
place? It did not matter— 
he must be farther back. She 
pressed nearer, watching— 
watching. 

Not a man looked at them. 
She saw face after face that 
she knew, but the soldiers 
tramped past, unheeding. Men 
just home from India watched 
for pretty women in the crowd, 
not for poorly dressed children. 
For a moment Louisa wondered 
what she should do when at 
last she saw Papa. Mamma 
had always told her that the 
ladies of a regiment must never 
do more than look at their men- 
folk when on duty, expecting 
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not even a glance in return. 
She must not call to him. But 
he would see them—he would 
know what to do. 

Company after company went 
by, and her heart sank. There 
came the last of all. At its 
head was a lad who used to 
swing her up on his shoulder in 
Bangalore—but he was a lieu- 
tenant then. Louisa began to 
lose command of herself. The 
rear file passed her; and now 
there was only one more figure 
in the familiar uniform—Major 
Hamilton, bringing up the rear 
on his charger. The great horse 
paced slowly. The dark eyes 
of the officer looked straight 
ahead. 

For the first time Louisa 
dropped Anne’s hand. She 
flung herself forward, catching 
at the rider’s foot—clung to 
it, screaming to him, as the 
horse plunged aside. 

** Major Hamilton! Where is 
Papa ? ” 

“What the devi 
shouted Hamilton angrily, see- 
ing only a gutter-child bent on 
suicide. ‘‘ Get back, you little 
fool!’’ He reined in his horse. 
‘“‘ Steady, lad.” 

She clung to his foot still, 
sobbing. Helooked down. The 
grey hood had fallen back, held 
by its strings. Her red curls 
blew about the piteous up- 
turned face. They were curls 
that he had often twisted round 
his finger. 

“My God!” said Hamilton, 
‘it’s Grant’s child. Get back, 
Louisa.”” He was on the ground, 
holding her. ‘‘ Anne, too—but 
what on earth! Here, you 
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fellow, hold my horse.” His 
voice rang sharply— Sergeant 
Neil!” 

The sergeant came running. 

‘Take my horse to barracks 
—tell the Colonel, with my 
apologies, that I am detained.”’ 
He looked helplessly at the 
children. ‘ Louisa, what is all 
this? Where are you living? ”’ 

It was Anne who answered, 
for Louisa was choking with 
sobs. 

“* With Sikey.” 

** Psyche ?”’ repeated the be- 
wildered Hamilton. “‘ Where? ”’ 

A woman in the curious crowd 
stepped forward. 

“ Tis Mrs Sikes she means, 
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sir, their aunt. A _ decent 
washerwoman, she be.”’ 

“¢ Their aunt ! ’’ roared Hamil- 
ton. “ Are you mad, woman ?” 
She fell back in dismay, andvhe 
glanced round wildly. ‘ Thank 
heaven—an inn.” The people 
made way for him as he led 
the children towards it. The 
innkeeper was in the doorway, 
goggle-eyed—leaping to obey 
the officer’s sharp demand for a 
private room. 

Hamilton sat down, an arm 
round each child. 

“Louisa, answer me—what 
has happened to you? ”’ 

“ Nothing,” choked Lousia. 
“ Where is Papa? ”’ 


V. 


The washing was on the lines, 
the kitchen ‘redded-up,’ and 
Mrs Sikes once more her neat 
and tidy self. Time the children 
were home for dinner, she 
thought, turning from the sauce- 
pan on the coals. She heard a 
step on the flagged path, and 
went to the door. Beyond the 
wall of her garden was a 
mounted orderly, holding a 
second horse. Up the path an 
officer was striding. To the 
woman who stared at him, her 
face suddenly drained of all 
colour, he looked like the Wrath 
of God. 

‘You are Mrs Sikes ? ”’ 

She curtsied. ‘“ Yes, 
Will you come in? ”’ 

His great height seemed to 
fill the little room. She dusted 
a chair mechanically with her 
apron ; he sat down. 


sir. 





“Will you explain to me 
why I have found Captain 
Grant’s daughters like gutter- 
snipes in the streets of Ply- 
mouth? You were left in 
charge of them. Why are they 
not with their relatives ? ”’ 

‘““T—I lost the letter,’ she 
faltered. His eyes, steady and 


unbelieving, held hers; and 
suddenly her head went up. 
“Nay, Dll not lie. The 


letter’s there—and their money 
with it. I touched no penny 
of it. I kept them—because 
I loved them, and they loved 
me. "T'was a kinder thing than 
to send them to strangers. 
You’ve no call to name them 
guttersnipes, sir; I dressed 
them as was fitting, but I’ve 
kept them little ladies. You 
can jail me for what I’ve done 
—but I’ve tended them as if 
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they’d been my own... and 
they’ve been happy.” 

‘Sit down,” Hamilton said, 
seeing her tremble. He was 
touched more than he cared to 
show; and the hours he had 
spent with the children had left 
him in no doubt that she spoke 
the truth: they loved her. 
‘“Good God, woman, did you 
realise the risk you ran? It is 
kidnapping—and the least pen- 
alty for that is transportation.” 

“Ay; I knew. But it was 
worth it. Me that had lost my 
child and my man—and the 
bairns had lost everything 
too. The Captain—he died, 
sir?” 

Hamilton nodded. 

‘‘T knew there was death on 
him,” she said. ‘And now 
you'll take them from me—and 
what do I care what the Law 
does to me then? T’ll have 
no room for being hurt when I 
lose them. Will you—will you 
look at where they sleep, sir ? ”’ 

It was a very little room, with 
two pallet beds. The bare 
floor was scrubbed to white- 
ness, the window open. She 
pulled aside the snowy coverlets. 

“Sheets as clean as your 
own, sir. And their bath every 
day. I’ve fed them as children 
should be fed—they’re stronger 
and healthier than when you 
put them aboard the Childe 
Harold. They’ve never mixed 
wi’ common children, an’ 
they’ve had their little lessons. 
Sir, I’d answer to their own 
mother for the way I’ve kept 
them. There’ve been times 
when I reckoned she knew— 
an’ she was glad.” 
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“Tt may be,’’ Hamilton said 
slowly. ‘“‘ But—did you mean 
to keep them always ? ” 

‘‘ Sir, I did not know, myself. 
Nights when I’ve wrestled over 
it I’ve tried to see right. They 
were so happy, so well—an’ 
how could I know how they’d 
fare with old spinster ladies 
that never knew them? The 
letter was there if it was 
needed. So—I just let things 
go on. I reckon when they 
were older I’d have known 
they must go from me. But 
they’d have been stronger 
then—better able to face things. 
Five months we were on the 
ship, sir, after Cape Town. 
Children get terrible deep into 
your heart in five months.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I am 
sorry for you, my poor woman ; 
sorry I spoke roughly of the 
children. I can see I had no 
need. After all, it is something 
to have made little children 
happy. Mrs Sikes, I shall gloss 
over the matter in some fashion ; 
you need fear nothing.” 

“T’m not fearing, _ sir. 
Nothing matters to me now.”’ 

“Perhaps not—but I’m 
damned if I let the Law get 
hold of you,” he said half 
angrily. ‘Perhaps it would 
be prudent to say that the 
letter was lost. There is another 
thing .. . the money Captain 
Grant left with you. He would 
wish that you should keep 
$e? 

“No!” she said violently. 
‘Not one penny piece. It’s 
been my pride to work for 
them. I stole them, but I'll 
not be paid for it.” 








** As you will,” he said. “* My 
wife came home with me; 
the children are with her now. 
She will take them to Edin- 
burgh.” He paused: the 
stricken hopelessness of her 
face brought from him words 
he had not meant to say. 
“Would you... I think you 
would like to have them for 
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one night more. It would 
make it easier for you to say 
good-bye.”’ 

Her mouth twisted: it was 
a moment before she could 
speak. Hamilton winced at 
the look of passionate gratitude 
she gave him. 

“ Ay,” she said, “I'd like 
that well, sir.” 


VI. 


They came to Edinburgh 
on a dull September morn- 
ing, with clouds hanging low 
over Arthur’s Seat. A thin 
mist was swirling up from 
the Forth as they drove 
with Mrs Hamilton from the 
docks: a silent pair, Anne 
holding Louisa’s hand as if it 
were her only sure thing in a 
strange world. Mrs Hamilton 
was her kind motherly self, 
talking cheerfully, telling them 
how they would love Edinburgh 
when the sun came to light it 
into beauty, with the majesty 
of the Castle standing proud 
guard over it. They listened 
politely. It must certainly be 
true, since Mrs Hamilton said 
it; but it was hard to believe 
it now. 

In the street to which they 
came at last the houses were 
of uniform drabness, all grey 
and flat and tall, with iron 
bars guarding the lower win- 
dows. A little woman opened 
the door to them. She was 
dressed in drab linsey, her thin 
hair, half grey, half sandy, 
strained back under a maid’s 
cap. Her face was brown and 


wrinkled, with light eyes, sharp 
and suspicious. 

“The leddies are wi’in the 
parlour,” she said, and jerked 
her thumb towards the driver. 
“Ye can bring in the boxes 
when I come back, young man.”’ 
The door shut, and she led the 
way down a stone-flagged hall. 

She ushered them into a long 
room that seemed very full of 
furniture—to eyes that knew 
only the clean bareness of Indian 
rooms and the poverty of a 
Devonshire cottage. The chil- 
dren followed Mrs Hamilton 
through a maze of heavy tables 
and horsehair-covered chairs to 
the fireplace at the far end 
where the aunts awaited them : 
two tall women, grey-haired 
and very thin. Their sweeping 
dresses were black, and there 
were little knots of black velvet 
in the yellowed lace of their 
caps. Whatever emotion they 
may have felt at the sight of 
the little kinsfolk who had won 
home to Scotland, they kept it 
concealed. 

‘¢ So these are the children ? ”’ 
Louisa and Anne felt their 
cheeks brushed by lips that 
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were Clearly strange to kissing. 
They stood in silence, listening 
to ceremonious conversation be- 
tween the three ladies. Then 
the door opened, and the little 
brown woman was there. 

“The baggage is up, Mem.”’ 

“Morag will take you to the 
nursery, children,’ said Aunt 
Euphemia. ‘“ Bid good-bye to 
Mrs Hamilton.” 

That was hard: they clung 
to the friend who had mothered 
them in their pain at finding 
themselves so mysteriously and 
suddenly bereft of ‘ Sikey.’ She 
held them to her, her eyes full 
of tears. Then they were in 
the hall again, and following 
Morag up three flights of stairs. 

The nursery was on the top 
floor, its windows commanding 
a view of narrow yards. Beyond 
were the grey rear walls of 
houses, topped by innumerable 
chimney-pots. The room held 
three wooden chairs and a 
large heavy table; a cupboard 
ran along one wall. Thin 
drugget covered part of the 
floor. There was a fireplace, 
guarded by a new high fender. 
Like the fireplace in the parlour, 
the grate held only shavings. 

“Ugh-h!” said Anne with 
a shiver. “It is cold. Is there 
not a fire ? ” 

“ Cauld ? Hoots!” said 
Morag. ‘‘ There’s nae fires in 
this hoose till October. Come 
awa’ an’ see yir_ sleepin’- 
room.”’ 

It adjoined the day-nursery, 
matching it in bareness. There 
was @ big four-poster bed with 
heavy curtains; the window 
was almost concealed by 


draperies, as if the inmates 
were to be shielded from the 
prying eyes of watchers among 
the chimney-pots. 

“* Ay, they’re braw rooms,” 
said Morag, apparently be- 
lieving the newcomers dumb 
with admiration. ‘“ Tak’ aff 
yir things; we’ll be unpackin’ 
the kists the noo. I doot ye’ll 
no hae learned to be tidy in 
thae furrin’ pairts, but ye’ll 
need to learn it here.’’ 

It was, at any rate, something 
to do, though they would more 
gladly have unpacked without 
the little woman’s claw-like 
hands turning over their posses- 
sions. Her Scots tongue was 
almost unintelligible to them, 
which irritated her. Anne, told 
sharply that she was ‘no’ 
gleg i’ the uptak’,’’ examined 
herself anxiously, imagining that 
some part of her small person 
was untidy. Their clothes dis- 
posed of, they were bidden to 
carry their books and playthings 
into the next room, storing them 
away in the cupboard. Morag 
sat down. 

‘Listen to me, noo. Ye’ll 
ken ye’re no’ to be rinnin’ 
hither an’ yon aboot the hoose. 
This is whaur ye’ll bide, unless 
the leddies bid ye come doon. 
Ye’ll tak’ yir breakfasts an’ 
suppers here wi’ me, an’ yir 
denners wi’ the leddies in the 
dinin’-room.”’ 

“May we run anywhere at 
all?” asked Anne, seizing on 
one point in this discourse. 
‘¢ We—we like to run.” 

‘* Whit wye wad young leddies 
want to be rinnin’ like rough 
boys? This is no’ Injia: ‘tis 
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Enbra’, an’ ye’ll need to be 
douce an’ genteel. Ay, an’ 
wi’in the hoose as weel as oot 
o’ it—ye’ll ken it’s a michty 
upset to a quiet hoose to hae 
bairns in it, an’ it makes a 
fell puckle o’ wark for me that’s 
to hae the lookin’ after ye. 
See to it that ye gie me na’ 
trouble, or I’ll ken fine how 
to sort ye. An’ there’s to be 
na’ bearin’ o’ tales to yir 
aunts, for they’ll no’ be fashed 
wi’ such havers. Do as ye’re 
bid, the baith o’ ye, an’ we’ll 
mak’ shift to get alang.”’ 

They looked at her in be- 
wilderment. Many of the words 
were puzzles to them, but there 
was no mistaking their gen- 
eral meaning. Anne’s mouth 
drooped at the corners. Louisa 
stood very straight, with a 
touch of childish dignity. 

“T do not understand,” she 
said. ‘‘ We—I do not think we 
are ill-behaved.”’ 

“T’m blithe to hear it,’ re- 
turned Morag sourly. ‘“ Aweel, 
we understand each ither noo ; 
gin I’ve nae trouble wi’ ye, 
aiblins ye’ll hae nane wi’ me. 
Noo ye can be at yir ploys till 
I bring ye doon for denner.”’ 


Dinner was an ordeal. The 
children sat together at a round 
table facing Aunt Euphemia 
and Aunt Grizel, silent and 
nervous, feeling themselves nar- 
rowly watched. Morag waited 
on the table; it became clear 
to them that she was a privi- 
leged servant, for now and then 
she added a dry comment to 
some remark made by one 
of her mistresses. The cold 


scrutiny under which they ate 
made them awkward. ‘There 
was @ horrifying moment when 
Anne, wrestling with a spoon 
too heavy for her small hand, 
splashed gravy upon the table. 
Morag darted for a cloth to 
repair the damage, saying 
“Mech - t’?ch!” The aunts 
pursed up their lips, and Aunt 
Euphemia told the scarlet-faced 
culprit that more careful be- 
haviour was desirable. There- 
after a deeper gloom settled, 
and the children ate without 
appetite. The dark stain on 
the tablecloth between them 
held their eyes, mute witness 
of crime. 

The. meal came to an end at 
last, and Aunt Grizel said a 
lengthy grace which sounded 
oddly to the visitors, since it 
gave thanks for blessings re- 
ceived. Morag opened the door. 
They went in procession to the 
drawing-room, and Louisa and 
Anne were bidden to seat them- 
selves on a small horsehair sofa, 
a most unrestful couch on which 
they slipped forward perpetu- 
ally. Sharp little hairs pricked 
their legs. The inquisition 
began. 

It was understandable and 
natural that the aunts should 
want details of all that had 
happened to them, and in 
happier circumstances the chil- 
dren’s tongues would have 
wagged freely enough. After 
all, these stern women were 
their own kinsfolk, and Louisa 
and Anne believed that between 
kinsfolk love existed automatic- 
ally. Their mother had taught 
them the aunts’ names, to be 
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included in their prayers daily. 
There was a third name, Aunt 
Martha, for whom they prayed, 
but she did not seem to belong 
to this house: a good thing, 
perhaps, for two aunts were 
enoughinoneday. They tried to 
answer the questions cheerfully. 

But it was difficult. The 
aunts seemed to labour under 
a sense of grievance: not ex- 
pressed in plain words, but 
very easily felt. That Papa 
had died appeared to trouble 
them less than the fact that 
they had not heard of it until 
very long after. ‘Do you 
know why he wrote nothing 
to us from the ship?” Louisa, 
shivering from the memory of 
Papa struggling for breath in 
the cabin, could only bite her 
lip and shake her head dumbly. 
They were rigidly cross-ex- 
amined about their life in 
Plymouth, a period cf which 
the aunts spoke with cold 
anger. Louisa found herself 
criticised sharply: ‘ You are 
a great girl, able to think—or 
you should be. Could you not 
have found someone, perhaps 
a worthy minister, to rescue 
you?’ She hung her head 
and stammered that she did 


not know... she thought 
Papa would come... some 
em. s*.t 


** And you were content ? ”’ 

“Oh yes!”? Here was some- 
thing she could answer frankly. 
“Only except for Papa.” 

“T am almost persuaded to 
think that you preferred to be 
away from your father’s kin— 
with a common vulgar female,” 
said Aunt Grizel acidly. 
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Common, vulgar — Sikey ! 
Louisa’s cheeks flamed. 

“Oh, she was not! She was 
so kind—she loved us. We 
loved her too.” 

“That is no way to speak. 
Mrs Hamilton would have us 
think that she was but a stupid 
woman—we doubt it sadly. 
Rather it appears to us that 
she was wicked, scheming for 
her own purposes. You are 
to forget her; you are not to 
mention her name. Be thankful 
that you have escaped. You 
are now in a good and God- 
fearing home—see to it that 
you are dutiful and obedient.” 

Back in the nursery they 
stared at each other in dismay. 

“Louisa, what did they 
mean ? Sikey was never 
wicked. Why may we not 
talk about her?” 

‘We'll talk in bed,” said 
Louisa doggedly. 


Life became a succession of 
problems, for most of which 
Louisa and Anne had no solu- 
tion. They found themselves 
suddenly under an iron dis- 
cipline. Below stairs were the 
aunts, always severe and un- 
bending, rarely known to smile. 
They were soured women, once 
wealthy, now somewhat reduced 
in circumstances ; resenting the 
loss of their Highland home, 
they had made few friends in 
Edinburgh. There was little 
in their lives save a bleak 
religion and a fierce pride of 
family—that pride which re- 
coiled sharply from the thought 
that children who were Grants 
could have been happy in the 
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care of a working-class English- 
woman. It made them even 
more critical, more difficult to 
please. The children might 
not mention Sikey’s name ; but 
a thousand times it was driven 
into them that their short- 
comings were the result of 
having lived with her. 

Lessons began on their second 
day in Edinburgh, with the 
aunts as teachers. The path 
of learning in India, under 
their mother’s gay and gentle 
rule, or with Sikey in Plymouth, 
had been lined with roses ; now 
it bore only thistles. Both 
children read fluently, but in 
all other respects their new 
instructors considered them al- 
most beyond hope. The flat 
ruler beside the teacher’s place 
was constantly used on smart- 
ing little palms—though that 
was better than when the 
knuckles suffered under it at 
the piano, where Aunt Grizel 
presided in awful majesty over 
five-finger exercises and scales. 
For the knuckles were so soon 
swollen with chilblains. The 
house was always cold; Louisa 
and Anne scarcely knew what 
it was to feel warm until the 
blessed moment when they 
snuggled together in bed, the 
long day over. 

They had known no winter 
but that of India; and the 
cold of Edinburgh was a cruel 
thing. It made no difference 
to the rule under which they 
lived. Each day began with 
an icy bath at Morag’s hands: 
blue and trembling, they were 
dressed in thin frocks, short- 





sleeved ; permitted as a con- 
cession to cower beside the 
meagre fire in the nursery until 
their breakfast came. It never 
varied: lukewarm porridge, 
served with cold milk. That 
their stomachs recoiled from 
the unfamiliar mess was ignored, 
‘“* Please yirselves, but ye’ll get 
nae ither,’”’? was Morag’s dry 
comment on the first morning, 
when they pushed away their 
plates in horror after the first 
spoonful. They learned to eat 
it; not always to retain it 
when eaten, even though to 
be sick was held by Morag as 
one of the seven deadly sins, 
and the sufferer was liable 
to be soundly shaken as a 
corrective. Dinner was an ex- 
cellent meal, if without gaiety 
—since it was eaten in the 
aunts’ company. It was 
prudent to eat whatever was 
on their plates ; for any disliked 
or discarded portion was put 
before them, cold and greasy, 
at the next meal, nothing else 
allowed until it was swallowed. 
Supper consisted of cold milk 
and bread ; a scraping of butter 
was added after the children’s 
coughs had become so insistent 
that a doctor was called in. 
He was a humane man, some- 
what in advance of his day. 
The children liked him for the 
extra nourishment he prescribed ; 
less for the great bottles of 
‘black draught’ that became 
their portion. He did not go 
so far as to interfere with the 
cold baths. 

Today such treatment of 
little children seems beyond 
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belief; but this is a tale of 
actual happenings, and I tell 
the story as Louisa told it 
herself to me when she was an 
old woman. She lived to be 
over ninety: not long enough 
to enable her to forget. Nor 
was it unusual treatment, either 
in England or Scotland. A 
writer of the period has de- 
scribed her own childhood in 
trenchant words. Hers was an 
adored father, one who would 
romp and ‘play tigers’ with 
his youngsters on the drawing- 
room floor; but he would also 
come to the nursery in his 
dressing-gown, riding-whip in 
hand, to assist in forcing into 
them the wretched breakfast 
that was almost beyond their 
power to eat. ‘‘ He began with 
me,” she says; “‘ my beseech- 
ing look was followed by a 
sharp cut, followed by as many 
more aS were necessary to 
empty my basin.” He was in 
no way exceptional. ‘ The 
physical condition of children 
nobody thought it necessary to 
attend to then, the disposition 
was equally neglected, no peculi- 
arities were ever studied. How 
many early graves were the 
consequence ! ”’ 

If the children of a loving 
father underwent such disci- 
pline—and their cold baths con- 
sisted of total immersion in an 
ice-covered tub in the court- 
yard !—it is small wonder that 
Louisa and Anne fared hardly 
at the hands of relatives who 
had a purely nominal affection 
for them. It must have been 
sheer stubbornness that  en- 
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abled them to dodge the ‘ early 
graves’ in Edinburgh. Up- 
stairs, Morag owned them, body 
and soul. There was no one 
to question her methods. They 
had never known physical cor- 
rection, but now blows and 
shakings were a familiar part 
of every day. The children 
were unexpectedly tough: they 
had need to be. But they were 
not proof against the final 
horror and indignity of the 
dark cupboard. 

It adjoined the nursery: a 
dreadful little hole where brooms 
and pails were kept. They had 
never noticed it until one day 
when Anne was rash enough to 
lose her temper at some un- 
necessary roughness on the part 
of Morag. Roughness was com- 
mon enough ; but tempers were 
already frayed by a dreary 
afternoon walk when the aunts 
had been unusually difficult to 
cope with. Anne twisted away 
from the clutching hand, stamp- 
ing her foot. 

* Gidhar-ki-nana !” 

Morag did not realise that 
she had been called the grand- 
mother of a jackal, but in her 
view any word of Hindustani 
smacked of the devil. It was 
not necessary to ask for a 
translation—Anne’s face was 
enough. 

“Wad ye?” she snapped 
venomously. “It’s a bonny 
kettle o’ fush when ye’d misca’ 
an honest wumman in yon 
heathen tongue. ’Tis the dark 
cupboard for ye, ma lass.” 

She seized her hand, dragging 
her away. For a moment 
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neither child understood her 
purpose; then Louisa sprang 
forward with a cry, catching 
at Morag’s arm. She was flung 
back ; the dark mouth of the 
cupboard yawned, and Anne 
was pushed into its depths. 
The door slammed upon her 
terrified screaming. 

‘“* Back wi’ ye intil the room, 
miss,’”? Morag ordered, pocket- 
ing the key. ‘ An’ no’ a worrd 
fro’ ye, or ’tis the corner whaur 
yell find yirself, wi’ yir face 
to the wa’.”’ 

The wild crying from the 
cupboard went on until it was 
past Louisa’s endurance. She 
flung herself at Morag, begging, 
imploring, tears running down 
her face, and was thrust into 
the corner for her pains. It 
was the corner nearest to the 
cupboard. Screams had died 
down to choking sobs, and 
each sob tore her heart. Morag 
knitted placidly. It was two 
hours before she released the 
exhausted prisoners. 

‘An’ noo ye ken,” she said 
grimly. 

They knew indeed ; and after 
that Louisa would endure any 
humiliation to save Anne from 
the dark cupboard. She could 
not always manage it: Morag 
had tasted blood, and from 
time to time each child was 
made a prisoner. Not again, 

however, for so long. Even 
Morag had known fear that 
first time, when she dragged 
from the cupboard the limp 
half-insensible form that was 
Anne. 

Much of the house they never 
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saw. The aunts’ bedrooms 
were inviolable sanctuaries, and 
there were other rooms into 
which they glanced half-fear- 
fully as they passed, but did 
not dare to enter. When on 
winter days they came in from 
their walk dripping with snow 
or mud they were taken first 
into the kitchen—and would 
gladly have stayed there, for 
it was a warm place, pleasant 
smelling, and home-like. There 
they caught glimpses of John, 
the wizened old man who looked 
at them pityingly when he 
brought coals to the nursery ; 
and there was cook, stout and 
kindly, who made them very 
welcome and had more than 
once chafed their cold toes in 
her hands when she took off 
their boots. But the kitchen 
was out of bounds at ordinary 
times, though they risked that 
when they could escape the 
eagle eyes that missed few of 
their doings. 

It was no house for children. 
Over it hung an atmosphere 
of gloom and _ repression ; 
deepest on ‘ the Sabbath,’ when 
all games or toys or raised 
voices were forbidden, and the 
only books permitted were works 
of devotion. And beyond the 
mental atmosphere that sapped 
their vitality was something 
physical. The house smelt. 
It was no wonder that it did; 
for fresh air was considered 
actively dangerous if admitted 
within four walls. Windows 
were rarely opened, and were 
closed again as soon as possible. 
There was much surface polish- 
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ing and cleaning, but the real 
dirt of the place was never 
disturbed. The rooms—except, 
providentially, the nurseries— 
were cluttered with the accumu- 
lations of a period that clung 
to possessions, giving away 
nothing, destroying nothing. 
The modern housewife’s blessing 
of the jumble sale would have 
been thought impious. Every- 
where were old carpets, old 
heavy curtains, made to last 
from generation to generation, 
old draperies on everything 
which could support them. The 
hangings and canopies on the 
great four-poster beds were in 
many cases so frayed and 
threadbare that the touch of 
a brush would have ended 
their honourable careers ab- 
ruptly ; but each had been 
embroidered by some long-dead 
Grant woman, so they remained, 
diffusing an odour of decay. 
The bequeathings of many 
households had come down to 
the aunts, and all had found 
an abiding-place. Old orna- 
ments; old crayon portraits ; 
old dresses piled in wardrobes 
and great chests; old books 
in hundreds, never opened and 
never dusted. If a century 
could have been skipped, allow- 
ing the glib agent of a vacuum- 
cleaner to demonstrate his 
magic machine there for five 
minutes, the foulness he would 
have shaken from his dust- 
bag would have given the elderly 
sisters a fit. On recovering, 
however, they would certainly 
have been capable of con- 
vincing themselves either that 
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the agent had himself smuggled 
in the dirt, or that his magic 
was black. 

One of the children’s sources 
of bewilderment was that their 
mother’s name seemed to lie 
under the same ban as that 
of Mrs Sikes. They discovered 
that the aunts had never seen 
her; hopefully it seemed to 
them that here was a new 
topic; for surely they would 
wish to know something of 
that bright loveliness that was 
still so vivid in their hearts. 
It was not so; when they 
talked of Mamma no response 
came. The aunts sat in rigid 
silence, their lips tightly com- 
pressed. The children would 
glance at each other nervously 
and grow silent in their turn. 
They could not know that the 
aunts held that their nephew 
had lost caste in marrying the 
daughter of a mere London 
merchant; that it was still 
a bitter sting to their pride 
that the merchant had dis- 
owned his daughter for the 
marriage. A man engaged in 
commerce—to resent a Grant! 
The merchant was dead now ; 
they would gladly have refused 
the legacy he had made to his 
daughter’s children. 

The long winter dragged 
slowly away. Green leaves 
came upon the blackened trees 
in the Squares where Louisa 
and Anne walked daily with 
the aunts; Squares where 
happier children played. The 
small sisters looked at them 
with dull interest. They had 
forgotten how to run. 
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So fine was the May morning 
that Miss Martha Jerningham, 
about to visit her lawyer’s 
office in Chancery Lane, had 
successfully resisted her host’s 
wish to have her conveyed 
thither in his carriage. Sir 
Joseph Pettigrew had protested 
that to go afoot was a pro- 
ceeding lacking in dignity for 
@ young gentlewoman;_ to 
which Miss Martha had re- 
sponded with spirit that a 
young gentlewoman who was 
shortly to make the voyage to 
Australia and to settle in that 
strange and savage land must 
study the preservation of her 
dignity under circumstances less 
refined than those to which she 
had been accustomed. This, 
Sir Joseph admitted sadly, was 
only too true ; but—— 

“But indeed, Sir Joseph, I 
have often gone on foot before 
you and Lady Pettigrew so 
kindly made me an inmate of 
your home,” Miss Martha as- 
sured him. ‘There were so 
many visits to be paid to Mr 
Treherne in settling my dear 
Papa’s affairs ; and I could not 
bear to keep the horses waiting 
in those winter days. It felt 
adventurous at first, but I fear 
I quite enjoyed it—with my 
good Keziah to protect me.” 

Sir Joseph, that stout and 
prosperous City magnate, had 
given in, as did most men 
when Miss Martha had made 
up her mind; and presently 
two powdered footmen had 
leaped to open the door and 


to usher her into the warm 
sunlight of Cornhill. Since the 
footmen were, after all, only 
lads, it is possible that they 
made no haste to close the 
door. <A century later they 
would probably have murmured 
that she was ‘an eyeful.’ She 
was in her early twenties: 4 
tiny figure with round and rosy 
cheeks and gay blue eyes. 
There was a wicked little dimple 
near the corner of her soft 
mouth, but beneath it was a 
square and determined little 
chin. Much use of the back- 
board in her childhood had 
given her a back as straight 
as a drill-sergeant’s. Tiny feet, 
black -shod, white - stockinged, 
peeped from her grey silk gown; 
the lace fichu draping her shoul- 
ders was clasped by a cameo 
brooch. The wide bonnet of 
grey French straw that framed 
her face was lined with quilted 
silk of palest lavender; its 
ribbons of the same silk were 
tied beneath her chin in the 
demurest of bows. The bonnet 
fortunately did little to hide 
the soft brown ringlets that 
bobbed as she walked. Alto- 
gether a heartening figure was 
Miss Martha as she made her 
delicate way over the cobbles 
of the London streets. The 
busy throng of City men spared 
many a glance for her; the 
undisguised interest of an occa- 
sional young buck, clad in the 
sober magnificence appropriate 
to the early part of the day, 
might have manifested as more 
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than glances but for her air of 
complete detachment from any- 
thing but her own concerns. 
Also, there was Keziah. 

Keziah stalked beside her 
mistress, careful to let her 
keep one pace in advance. 
She had been her nurse, and 
when alone with Miss Martha 
she was aS soft as butter; 
but in public she was a very 
dragon. She towered over her ; 
a heavily-built woman, red- 
cheeked, with black eyes that 
roved unceasingly among the 
crowd, ready to strike terror 
into the heart of any gallant 
who should look twice at her 
charge. There was an air of 
intense respectability about her 
black bombazine gown and the 
small black bonnet tied firmly 
atop of her grey hair. She was 
a Londoner born and bred; 
the jostling sellers on the foot- 
paths, crying their wares, the 
coaches and hackney-carriages 
that bumped noisily over the 
stones, the horsemen forcing 
their way through the press, 
top-hatted grooms riding behind 
their masters—all were part 
of the scene she knew and 
loved. Only a few weeks more, 
and she would be on the un- 
known sea that she dreaded, 
with an unknown land far 
ahead; never to see London 
again. There was something 
of tragedy behind Keziah’s ex- 
pressionless face as she piloted 
her mistress towards Chancery 
Lane. 

The head of the firm of 
Treherne, Treherne & Patterson 
awaited his client with the 
pleasant certainty that her visit 
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would bring a welcome breath 
of freshness and youth into the 
drab routine of a lawyer’s day. 
There had been a time when 
he had heartily dreaded the 
settling-up of the estate of the 
late Philip Jerningham, once 
High Sheriff of the City. Bad 
enough to wind up an old 
friend’s affairs in any case; 
but to tackle it with no repre- 
sentative of that friend but a 
young girl to deal with was a 
thousand times worse. His 
acquaintance with Miss Martha 
then had been limited; she 
knew her place when gentle- 
men met to talk on City matters. 
She would preside at her father’s 
table with quiet dignity, or 
sit in a corner of the drawing- 
room, occupied in seemly 
fashion with her  tatting. 
Modestly she would respond 
to the visitor’s weighty attempts 
to engage her in a conversation 
on such subjects as her age 
and condition made it proper 
for her to understand. But the 
subjects never included busi- 
ness. That would have been 
an outrageous innovation where 
a young female was concerned. 

Old Philip had tried to re- 
assure him during the months 
when he knew his summons 
was coming—when Treherne 
had suggested that his son 
should be recalled from Sydney. 
‘“‘There’s no time,’ he had 
said. ‘*I shall be gone long 
before John could get here. 
But there’s no need, Treherne. 
You'll find that Martha has 
remarkable efficiency for a 
female. I have been vastly 
surprised at the grasp of 











monetary affairs she has ac- 
quired during the two years 
that we have been alone 
together. You’ll find her more 
helpful than John would have 
been.”’ 

Mr Treherne had tried un- 
successfully to credit this. His 
experience of women under such 
circumstances had been mainly 
confined to widows. Streaming 
with crape, and often with 
tears, they had overwhelmed 
his office, clutching smelling- 
salts. They had known nothing 
of business—how should they, 
poor souls, when all their lives 
it had been carefully kept from 
them? They had shown total 
inability to comprehend loss 
of income; coupled with a 
touching belief that Mr Treherne 
could rapidly adjust it if they 
but seized his quill pen and 
signed anything on a dotted 
line. There had been cases 
when, after months of heart- 
rending interviews, the lawyer’s 
sensibility had been so moved 
that he found himself quite 
unable to add to their per- 
plexities by sending in his bill. 
With these wounds still un- 
healed, he had looked forward 
dolefully to his encounters with 
Miss Martha. 

He smiled now, remembering 
them. The new client had not 
worn crape, which in itself 
was cheering; and though he 
knew too much to doubt her 
grief, she did no weeping in 
his office. With growing amaze- 
ment he had realised that she 
had indeed learned business 
principles from her father. 
There was much to settle, com- 
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plicated by the fact that her 
co-heirs were at the other side 
of the world. Miss Martha 
had the wisdom to leave things 
in the main to the lawyer, but 
where a personal decision was 
needed she was able to make it 
swiftly and with common-sense, 
Fifteen months of close associa- 
tion had turned them into firm 
allies. Miss Martha was more 
than a client now ; Mr Treherne 
had gained what he would have 
termed “ the endearing elegance 
of a female friendship.” 

Today was to see the business 
concluded and Miss Martha was 
to sign final documents. Her 
passage — and Keziah’s — had 
been taken on a packet sailing 
for Sydney in a few weeks’ 
time. Mr Treherne was melan- 
choly at the prospect. He 
could not remember any other 
client who had brought laughter 
into his office—and in the last 
few months, when the burden 
of Miss Martha’s bereavement 
had grown less heavy, there had 
been occasions when a sudden 
crack of laughter from the head 
of the firm had considerably 
startled his staid clerks in the 
outer room. That was all over 
now. There would, of course, 
be another visit, but only to 
bid a final good-bye. Mr Tre- 
herne sighed, not dreaming that 
Miss Martha had still a surprise 
for him. 

She came in presently, look- 
ing like the spring morning. 
The business was quickly over: 
Mr Treherne sprinkled sand on 
the last signature and pushed 
away the papers. He looked at 


her across his wide table. 
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‘So that ends matters, Miss 
Martha. And I may say that 
never have I dealt with a client 
more amiable and capable. I 
shall miss your visits, my 
dear.”’ 

“You have been all that 
is generous in dealing with 
my ignorance, Mr Treherne. 
I fear I have cost you a vast 
amount of time.” 

“JT could wish it had been 
longer.”” The old lawyer’s eyes 
twinkled. “I may admit now 
that I was not overly pleased 
that the replies came so rapidly 
from your brother and sister 
in Sydney. Only fourteen 
months! ’twas amazing! And 
now you have nothing to do 
but to fit yourself out for the 
voyage. Sir Joseph has inter- 
viewed the captain of the 
packet ? ”’ 

“ Most satisfactorily. We are 
assured of an excellent poop 
cabin, and the captain has 
promised us his special con- 
sideration. Sir Joseph has been 
like yourself, Mr ‘Treherne: 
the soul of goodness. I have 
indeed been adopted by ail 
my dear Papa’s old friends.”’ 
She hesitated. ‘ But there is 
something yet to do before I 
sail. I have another duty to 
perform. Mr Treherne, it is 
borne in upon me that I 
cannot go away for ever without 
seeing my sister Jane’s orphaned 
children.’’ 

‘“‘ Captain Grant’s little girls ? 
But are they not in Edinburgh 
with their father’s people? I 
understood that you were in 
touch with them. Surely...” 

“Oh, I write,’ said Miss 
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Martha with sudden passion. 
“And I receive letters from 
their great-aunts. Such cold 
letters !—I find myself increas- 
ingly uneasy—oppressed with 
doubts whether little Anne and 
Louisa are happy. We knew 
so little of Captain Grant ; 
nothing of his relatives. Papa 
would not let me talk of Jane— 
you are aware that he never 
relented from his anger at her 
marriage. Even after we knew 
that she was dead he would 
not speak. He could not forget 
that she had defied him. But 
Jane was like a mother to me 
after our own dear Mother 
died, and I loved her dearly. 
I...” Miss Martha paused, 
finding her voice unsteady. 
She looked up at him appeal- 
ingly. 

“He spoke of his grand- 
daughters to me in our final 
discussions over his will,’’ the 
lawyer said. ‘As you know, 
he made a provision for them.” 

‘But money is nothing!” 
cried Miss Martha, with the 
airy conviction of one who 
has never been short of it. 
“T want to know—I must 
know—something about them.’’ 
Again she hesitated. ‘ You 
will think me fanciful, perhaps 
foolish—but Mr Treherne, I 
have dreamed of Jane so many 
times lately, and always she 
looks sadly at me. I have 
told dear Lady Pettigrew, and 
she believes that such dreams 
may be meant.”” Miss Martha 
brought out the last word 
with awestruck emphasis. She 
turned her blue eyes on her 
hearer: so melting were they 
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that Mr Treherne, who knew 
her hostess to be a lady of 
varied enthusiasms, forbore to 
make the answer that might 
have been expected from a 
lawyer. 

“It is so far for you to go,” 
he said weakly. ‘“ Not far, 
perhaps, for one who con- 
templates sailing to the An- 
tipodes, but this is different. 
The journey to Edinburgh is 
not to be lightly undertaken, 
especially by a female.’’ 

“But [am young and strong,”’ 


protested she. ‘And Lady 
Pettigrew is willing that I 
should go.” 


“ And Sir Joseph ? ” 

“ Well—after a little per- 
suasion,”” Miss Martha admitted 
honestly. ‘‘ But he has con- 
sented, and now he is being so 
kind and helpful.” 

“Tt is a great adventure, 
Miss Martha, in my poor 
opinion,” said the lawyer. 
“Surely you do not contem- 
plate travelling by the stage- 
coach ? ”’ 

** Oh, Mr Treherne, dear Papa 
would never have permitted 
such a vulgarity.’ Her tone 
was shocked. ‘“ Had that been 
necessary I might have been 
forced to abandon my enter- 
prise.” 

‘You will hire a post-chaise, 
then ? ” 

“ Fortunately, even that will 
be needless. Sir Joseph insists 
that I shall use his travelling 
chariot. He is making all 


arrangements for the necessary 
changes of horses throughout 


the journey, and planning the 
inns at which we shall lie.’ 


[May 


Mr Treherne still looked un- 
happy. 

“T fear you may find it 
very fatiguing. And your maid 
—she will, of course, attend 
you?” 

“‘ Keziah is a tower of strength. 
She shares my enthusiasm for 
the journey.” 

With an effort of mental 
agility Mr Treherne tried to 
connect the quality of en- 
thusiasm with the stern abigail 
who was always to be found 
sitting in his outer office when 
he bowed Miss Martha from 
his room. Failing completely, 
he turned to another disquieting 
angle of his client’s project. 

“Sir Joseph has not con- 
cealed from you, I am sure, 
that you may encounter perils. 
The way is lonely—there are 
highwaymen .. .” 

“ But are there not highway- 
men even in Knightsbridge ? ” 
demanded Miss Martha with 
spirit. ‘‘ Was not Lord Army- 
tage attacked there only last 
week when journeying to Ken- 
sington Village? And Mrs Car- 
rington—her husband was in 
the carriage with her, yet he 
was unable to protect her— 
the ruffians took her jewels as 
well as his purse. At least I 
shall carry no jewels to Scot- 
land, Mr Treherne ! ”’ 

“Qh, Miss Martha!” said 
he; you are very young.” 

Miss Martha stood up. 

“Tf I am not too young to 
go alone to the Antipodes, 
surely I am old enough to 
visit Scotland. And indeed, 
Mr Treherne, there is no need 
for alarm. Sir Joseph assures 
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me that his coachman and 
footman are most reliable. They 
will be armed; both are ac- 
quainted with the use of pistols. 
Indeed,’’ said Miss Martha, 
drawing herself to her full 
height of five feet and an inch 
and looking rather like a ruffled 
wren, “I am sure that should 
necessity arise I should find my- 
self well able to discharge a fire- 
arm. And as for Keziah .. .!” 

“The mere spectacle of 
Keziah when enraged should 
be enough to intimidate a 
highwayman!” smiled the 
lawyer. “And I can only 
trust that you will not be 
called upon to defend your 
lackeys, Miss Martha, though 
I doubt not your courage to 
do so. May I suggest that in 
prudence you should carry no 
more money than will suffice 
for the necessities of your 
journey? We have agents in 
Edinburgh : I should be happy 
to make arrangements for your 
further needs to be supplied 
through them when you reach 
Scotland.”’ 

“T should be most grateful 
for such a provision.”’ Dignity 
still enveloped the little lady ; 
but it fell away suddenly as 
she said good-bye. She put a 
tiny silk-gloved hand timidly 
on the old man’s sleeve. 

“Dear Mr Treherne—pray 


say you do not think me very 
headstrong and self-willed. I 
would not for worlds hurt so 
wise an adviser—so kind a 
friend. Indeed, I am not going 
for mere vanity and adventure.” 

“*T know full well that you 
are doing your duty as you see 
it.’ He patted her shoulder. 
“Tt is a mission of love, Miss 
Martha. I have no doubt 
that you will be protected by 
a Higher Power.’’ 

“Why, of course I shall,” 
agreed Miss Martha. ‘“ And 
the lackeys are so trustworthy. 
So you will have no anxieties 
on my behalf, Mr Treherne; 
and I shall send you a billet 
to apprise you of my safe 
arrival as soon as I am estab- 
lished in Edinburgh.” 

“TI shall expect it eagerly. 
But there must be something 
even more welcome—a visit 
from you immediately on your 
return to London.”’ 

With these and similar civili- 
ties the lawyer escorted her 
to the outer door. Keziah rose 
as they approached and bobbed 
a curtsy. 

‘* Ah, Mistress Keziah!” he 
said. “TI trust you will take 
great care of your young 
mistress on her journey.” 

“T’ve done that, sir, these 
twenty years!” said Keziah 
in an awful voice. 


VII. 


“ Louisa, what is a spinster ?”’ 

Louisa considered the matter 
while continuing to stitch slowly 
at her sampler. 


‘‘ A spinster is a female who 
gets married, in Mamma’s 
Prayer Book, Anne.”’ 

* But is that the only kind ? ” 
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“T think so,’ said Louisa. 
‘“ Why?” 

‘¢ Because I heard something 
cook said to John this morning 
about the new aunt... .” 

“Oh, Anne, have you been 
to the kitchen’ again?” 
Louisa’s voice was suddenly 
anxious; she dropped her 
sampler. “You know it is 
forbidden.”’ 

“Tt was only for a little 
moment, Louisa, and cook is 
always so nice,’ said Anne, 
hanging her head. ‘ And there 
was nobody about, and I went 
very quietly. And John was 
saying ‘ Coming today, is she ? ’ 
And Mrs Cook said, ‘ Ay— 
anither spinster. There’s too 
mony spinsters a’thegither in 
this hoose as itis!’ But there 
are no females here except 
our aunts and Morag, Louisa. 
And us, of course. Are we all 
spinsters ? ”’ 

“T do not think the aunts 
and Morag are to be married. 
Perhaps there are other kinds 
of spinsters.”’ Louisa’s voice 
was puzzled. ‘ But, of course, 
the strange aunt must be like 
ours. All aunts are old. Anne, 
you were not caught in the 
kitchen, I hope.”’ 

* Oh no, Louisa. Cook gave 
me a wee ginger cake, and I 
ate it up quickly and she put 
me away up the back stairs. 
For the aunts were in the 
parlour. I wish I could have 
saved half for you, but if I 
had met them they might 
have turned out my pocket 
again, like last time.”’ 

“ True,’ agreed Louisa, with 
a little sigh for the half-cake 
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that might have been hers. 
“‘ Dear Anne, do not go again; 
even goodies are not worth 
the risk.”’ 

“T do not go for the goodies, 
though they are nice,’’ returned 
Anne. “I go because I like 
to see cook. She is so kind and 
fat. Everyone else here ig 
thin, and I like fat people; 
they are different to the aunts, 
Oh, Louisa, I am dreading the 
new aunt. Why should she 
come ? ”’ 

“Oh, just to ask us questions 
and to tell us to be good. 
That is what aunts do. But 
she will not stay long, Anne; 
we must not be afraid. Papa 
always said we had to be 
brave about everything, because 
we were a soldier’s daughters.” 

“How easy it was to be 
brave in India!” sighed Anne, 
“Since we belonged to the 
aunts I forget about being a 
soldier’s daughter .. .” 

‘You are never to do that!” 
said Louisa fiercely, and dived 
for her sampler as a heavy 


step sounded in the passage. 


Morag came in. 

“'Ye’re to gang doon,”’ she 
said briefly. ‘‘ Are ye clean?” 

They put out small hands for 
inspection. ‘‘ Oh, Morag, is our 
new aunt come ? ”’ 

‘Ay. She’s in the parlour.” 
Morag looked even sourer than 
usual; it was evident that she 
did not approve of the new 
aunt. But then, Morag never 
seemed to approve of anything. 
She brushed their curls in 4 
dread silence. ‘ Off wi’ ye— 
an’ mind your manners, noo.” 
They went down the long 
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stairs slowly, hand in hand, 
trembling a little as they came 
to the parlour door. They 
dropped their curtsys. Then 
it became suddenly clear to 
them that Morag had been 
mistaken in the visitor. This 
could be no aunt—this little 
lady, young, smiling. Aunts 
did not look at nieces with 
eyes so tender; did not touch 
them with hands that were a 
caress. How silly of Morag! 
Yet Aunt Euphemia was speak- 
ing as if it were true. 

“This is Louisa, Miss Jern- 
ingham, and thisis Anne. There 
is not much difference between 
them—a year between their 
ages, aS you doubtless know.” 

“ Yes,”? said Miss Martha. 
She kissed them. When you 
kissed Aunt Euphemia or Aunt 
Grizel, it was like kissing the 
Castle Rock, hard and craggy ; 
but the cheek their hesitating 
lips felt was soft as the touch 
of a flower. She put them on 
either side of her on the horse- 
hair sofa, and for the first 
time they failed to notice how 
its hairs pricked their legs. 
They looked timidly at her, 
and then at Aunt Euphemia 
and Aunt Grizel. And suddenly 
they felt that they must be 
very careful. 

It was a terrible visit. The 
new aunt tried to talk to them, 
but there was something in 
the atmosphere of the room 
that tied their tongues; they 
could only answer in shy 
murmurs. Aunt Euphemia and 
Aunt Grizel talked a great deal. 
They told Aunt Martha things 
about them ; things that Louisa 
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and Anne felt need not really 
have been said. Of course, 
the things were not new. They 
were well aware that they were 
a great care and responsibility ; 
that their education and deport- 
ment had been sadly neglected, 
their religious training scanty, 
their tempers in need of control. 
Their proneness to self-will and 
greed had been stressed many 


times. But why tell the new 
aunt? And she did not seem 
very interested, though she 


made polite little responses 
whenever necessary. Some- 
times, though not often, she 
glanced at their expressionless 
faces; but for the most part 
her eyes dwelt on the two 
aunts, tall and stiff, their 
black merino dresses tight across 
their angular bosoms. The idea 
came to Louisa and Anne that 
she was not really an aunt 
at all, but just a third little 
girl on the sofa — enjoying 
herself no better than they 
‘were. 

Perhaps the aunts began to 
feel it too, for after a time they 
turned their batteries more 
directly upon her. 

You had, I trust, no mis- 
adventures on your journey 
to Scotland, Miss Jerningham ?”’ 
inquired Aunt Euphemia. 

‘None whatever, I thank 
you. I found it prodigiously 
diverting. Such exquisite 
scenery ! and though the roads 
are full of ruts, the chariot 
is very comfortable. Perhaps 
I may persuade you and your 
sister to make an excursion 
in it during my stay, Miss 
Grant?” 
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“We are obliged to you; 
but neither my sister nor my- 
self care for carriage exercise. 
We prefer to maintain our 
health by brisk outings on foot. 
The luxurious habits of the 
present generation make no 
appeal to us. And do you 
propose making a prolonged 
stay in Edinburgh ? ” 

‘“‘ That, unfortunately, is im- 
possible, much as I should 
enjoy remaining in your beauti- 
ful city, Miss Grant. <As I 
think I told you in my letter, 
I am shortly to sail for 
Australia.” 

“You are proposing to make 
your home permanently at the 
Antipodes ? ”’ 

“Yes. My brother has long 
been settled there, and my 
sister’s husband, General 
O’Hara, is in command at 
Sydney.” 

‘¢ An Irishman, I presume ? ”’ 
said Aunt Grizel in a tone that 
disposed of all Irishmen. 

‘¢ Yes—like our great Duke of 
Wellington,’ responded the 
visitor sweetly. 

“ And your father—was it 
but fifteen months ago you 
lost him? Surely not, for I 
perceive that you no longer 
wear mourning.” Her cold 
eyes wandered over the grey 
silk gown. 

“My sister has warned me 
that the equatorial heat to be 
encountered on the voyage and 
the torrid climate I must expect 
in Sydney render the wearing 
of black inadvisable.” 

‘““TIndeed! I should have 
thought that mere considera- 
tions of comfort would scarcely 
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have outweighed due respect 
to a parent’s memory.” 

“In that, I trust I am not 
lacking, Miss Grant. It does 
not seem to me a matter of 
clothing.”’ 

“You must recollect, sister, 
that we have little knowledge 
of the customs pertaining to 
the world of fashion,” inter. 
posed Aunt Euphemia. “ The 
godly counsels of our own 
parents would, I suspect, find 
little acceptance in these modern 
times. It is not for us to judge, 
Do you expect, Miss Jerning- 
ham, to suffer from the sickness 
which I am told is inseparable 
from travel by sea?” 

“Not if determination can 
preserve me from it, Miss 
Grant,” said the new aunt, 
smiling. 

“‘Tliness of any kind is an 
affliction sent from Above, to 
be borne with a resigned spirit,” 
stated Aunt Grizel. 

“Oh, Aunt Martha!” cried 
Anne; “do not be afraid. I 
never was sick. Not once! I 
loved the ship!” 

She flushed scarlet as the 
cold eyes were turned upon her, 
and hung her head. 

‘ T shall remember that, little 
Anne,” said the new aunt 
softly. ‘‘ Miss Grant, my car- 
riage is without, and I must 
not keep the servants and 
horses waiting, even though 
our last stage has been a short 
one. You will, I am sure, 
forgive me if I take my leave.” 
She rose, smiling up at them. 
“My time in Edinburgh is 
limited. I should like to make 
my nieces’ better acquaintance 
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and to hear from them the 
details for which I naturally 
hunger concerning my dear 
sister. You will permit me to 
call for them to-morrow and 
take them for a drive in the 
country ? ”’ 


Back in the dreary nursery 
the little sisters hugged each 
other and langhed—and cried. 


“Qh, Louisa, they would 
have liked to say ‘No’ to 
her!’? whispered Anne. ‘“ Oh, 
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was she not brave! and yet 
she is so little. Can she really 
be an aunt? She is so much 
more like a mother ! ”’ 

“She is like Mamma,” said 
Louisa. ‘ Anne, she is very 
little—yet somehow, when she 
stood up at the last, I thought 
she was the biggest person in 
the room. Oh, why did not 
Major Hamilton send us to 
her instead of to the terrible 
aunts ?’’? She put her head on 
the window-sill and sobbed. 


TT be ee 
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“ Keziah, I cannot bear it!” 
said Miss Martha. 

It was a week later. Edin- 
burgh had smiled on them, 
giving them unbroken sunshine. 
Day after day the chariot had 
rolled up to the grim house to 
carry the little sisters into 
fairyland. For it was indeed 
a land of the unreal that they 
entered, where an aunt laughed 
and played with them—an aunt 
who had never learned to say 
an ungentle word. Their 
tongues had become loosened, 
for she loved to hear them 
talk. She had learned all the 
story of their adventures ; and 
somehow, in telling it, her arms 
about them, something of its 
tragedy lifted from their minds. 
Only once had she checked 
them. It was when Anne spoke 
of “ Poor Mamma.”’ 

“But why do you always 
call her ‘ poor,’ darlings ? ” she 
asked. 

“Because she has gone to 
Heaven,” replied Louisa bluntly. 


** And is that a good reason ? ”’ 
They looked at her in amaze- 
ment, for she was actually 
laughing. Her eyes were bright 
with amusement. Suddenly 


Louisa flung herself upon her. 


“Oh, I never thought how 
funny it was to say it!’ she 
cried. “Oh, Aunt Martha, it 
is lovely to think of Mamma 
and laugh. Does it not 
matter ? ”’ 

“ Ah—can you imagine a 
Heaven where your Mamma 
does not laugh? ’’ murmured 
Aunt Martha, gathering them 
to her; and from that moment 
she had worked to give them 
back their memories of happi- 
ness, to weld those memories 
into an armour against what- 
ever might hurt them now. 
It was not hard: she was 
shaken with compassion to see 
how their hearts leaped to the 
idea of a Heaven where a 
father and mother, still living 
and caring, did not want to 
be remembered with hushed 
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voices and with tears. She 
drew to the surface of their 
minds all the gladness that 
they had forgotten. Together 
they laughed over merry stories 
of their life in India, the queer 
ways of native servants, the 
difficulties of which Mamma 
had always seen the droll side. 
That young and joyous father 
and mother seemed near them 
on the sunny hillsides over- 
looking the Forth, where they 
roamed and talked, while coach- 
man Robert and his horses 
dozed under the trees by the 
roadside. But always they 
drove back in good time, and 
two very staid little girls went 
up the steps of the aunts’ 
house, after Aunt Martha had 
straightened their bonnets and 
dusted their shoes with her 
pocket-handkerchief. They had 
to be very careful. 

Miss Martha had made little 
comment on all that she had 
learned from the children of 
their Edinburgh existence. Her 
method had been to make dis- 
coveries without seeming to ask 
questions—not a hard matter, 
in their rush of confidence at 
being able to chatter freely 
without fear of saying the 
wrong thing. Conversations 
with the aunts, even if they 
were lucky enough to avoid 
disastrous verbal pitfalls, were 
always on lines calculated to 
improve their morals and man- 
ners ; but Aunt Martha—amaz- 
ing oasis in a desert !—seemed 
to have no improving ideas 
whatever. Therefore they had 
talked without restraint, and 
by this time there was little 
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that Miss Martha did not 
know. 

And now there was only one 
more day. It was to be some- 
thing very special, for the aunts 
—whose grimness had increased 
throughout the week—had given 
grudging permission for the 
whole day to be spent with 
Miss Martha. “We do not 
readily countenance a day of 
complete abstinence from learn- 
ing,’”’ Aunt Grizel had said. 
“You will understand, Miss 
Jerningham, that we permit it 
only because of your imminent 
departure.”” Miss Martha had 
made graceful acknowledgment 
of the concession, restraining, 
as she did so, sensations that 
certainly lacked gentility. The 
children had been very quiet 
for the last hour of the after- 
noon ; the shadow of the part- 
ing weighed on all three. 
Keziah, coming to dress her 
mistress for supper, had found 
her weeping quietly. 

“T cannot bear it, Keziah! 
They are so little—so lonely. 
To leave them in that fearful 
house—it will be all the more 
bitter because they have had 


this week. How can I do 
it!” 
“There, my pretty, don’t 


cry,’”’ said the alarmed Keziah, 
who had rarely seen Miss Martha 
shed tears. ‘‘ Proper pattern 
of old dragons they are, to 
upset you so. Not fit to have 
the charge of those poor little 
misses. And they don’t want 
’em. Isn’t there anyone else 
’ud take ’em?” 

Miss Martha did not answer. 
She walked to the window and 
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stood looking out upon the 
pusy throng of Princes Street. 
Keziah watched her in silence. 
Minutes passed before the slight 
figure swung round suddenly. 

“Only one person, Keziah. 
Myself.”’ 

“You!” gasped Keziah. 
“What could a young lady 
like you do with two little 
children ? ” 

“What could I not do!” 
said Miss Martha. ‘ Oh, why 
did I not see it before? But 
it is not too late. They will 
give them to me—surely they 
will, Keziah. They do not 
want them; you spoke truly.” 

“ But Miss Martha—and you 
goin’ to them Antipodes !”’ 

“And you also!” Miss 
Martha reminded her. ‘‘ Cannot 
you and I care for two grown 
children? Little Anne, who 
loves a ship! Think of it— 
they are so pale and sickly, 
they cough continually; but 
in that land where there is 
always sunshine how strong 


they will grow! And they 
will belong to us! Oh, it is 
all settled, Keziah; as soon 


as I have supped you and 
Martin shall take me to the 
Misses Grant. I cannot sleep 
until it is arranged.” 

“Miss Martha, my dear,” 
said Keziah slowly, “‘ don’t you 
make too sure. Queer, them 
old dragons are, I’d say. Handle 
’em very careful, dearie; they 
mayn’t be as easy as you'd 
think. Along of their narsty 
pride, I mean. Don’t set your 
heart on the children, for happen 
you mayn’t get them.” 

But this was beyond Miss 
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Martha’s power to believe. She 
ate her supper in a dream, 
planning a hundred details: 
the journey, London, new frocks 
to replace the dismal garments 
the aunts considered proper 
for small children. Martin, the 
footman, was summoned and 
equipped with a lantern. On 
the way through the streets 
Miss Martha furnished a second 
cabin on the ship—she had no 
doubt that Sir Joseph would 
produce one. Glowing with 
happiness, she confronted the 
aunts in their bleak parlour. 

They received her coldly: 
it was clear that they regarded 
an evening visit as an intrusion. 
Their faces grew harder as 
she made her offer. 

‘* You have misunderstood us 
sadly, Miss Jerningham, if you 
delude yourself into thinking 
that we are willing to delegate 
the duty imposed upon us 
by Providence,’ said Aunt 
Euphemia. “ Irksome it may 
be, but nevertheless we shall 
continue to discharge it.’’ 

“ But, Miss Grant, is it not 
equally my duty? They are 
my sister’s children—nearer to 
me than to you.” 

“They are Grants,” said 
Aunt Euphemia majestically. 
“Our poor nephew married 
your sister not less against our 
will than against that of your 
father. We were unable to 
approve of the connection. Nor 
have we approved of your own 
influence over the children. 
Under no consideration would 
we surrender them to _ the 
ludicrous affectations of a 
fashionable life. They shall be 
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brought up in strict godliness, 
remote from the foolish indul- 
gences which had undermined 
their characters before their 
Maker placed them in our 
charge.”’ 

Miss Martha stood up, white 
and angry. 

‘‘ Miss Grant, you are unjust 
—nay, cruel .. .” 

“Pray calm yourself, Miss 
Jerningham. You are too young 
and flighty for your opinion to 
be of value ; and my sister and 
I are experienced enough to 
regard your proposal as mere 
caprice. I am sure, Grizel,”’ 
said Aunt Euphemia, turning 
her implacable gaze on her 
sister, “‘ that I have your sup- 
port in the sentiments I have 
expressed ? ”’ 

“ Entirely, Euphemia,” re- 
turned Aunt Grizel, with the 
alacrity of one who has vainly 
longed for a conversational 
opening. ‘ Were Miss Jerning- 
ham capable of mature judg- 
ment she would recognise that 
her proposal is not alone pre- 
posterous but offensive. It 
would be well, do you not 
think, to cancel the permission 
given for the children to make 
an excursion tomorrow ?” 

Aunt Euphemia hesitated. 

“T think that would be un- 
necessary, sister. Since our 
promise has been given, we will 
abide by it—it is the last time, 
I rejoice to think. And now, 
since I see Miss Jerningham 
has risen, we must not detain 
her. Will you pull the bell, 
Grizel ? ” 

Miss Martha made her adieux 
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with what composure was pos- 
sible to one in a raging temper, 
Morag appeared, her forbidding 
aspect hiding the curiosity that 
devoured her; and presently 
the heavy door clanged behind 
them and they were in the 
gloom of the street. 

“They will not let me have 
them, Keziah ! ”’ 

“* Ay—I thought as much,” 
said Keziah. ‘ Don’t fret now, 
my dearie—maybe ’tis all for 
the best.”’ 

“Fret! I am not fretting. 
Do not talk to me, Keziah!” 

No word was said while 
they followed in the wake of 
the footman’s bobbing lantern. 
Any sense of personal affront 
that Keziah might have felt 
was soothed by a small hand 
that presently slipped through 
her arm; she held it to her 
gratefully, but also held her 
tongue. Back in their sitting- 
room at the inn she removed 
Miss Martha’s pelisse and bon- 
net, glancing in some awe at 
the round face as she untied the 
ribbons. It had lost most of 
its colour, and the square little 
chin jutted in a way that sharply 
recalled to Keziah the sterner 
moments of the late High Sheriff 
of London. 

“Will you go to your bed 
now, Miss Martha?” she ven- 
tured. 

“No!” said Miss Martha, 
and stamped her foot. “I 
will not go to my bed. Keziah, 
all my basest passions have 
been aroused. But I must 
control myself. I must think 
clearly.” 
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“Will you tell old nurse 
all about it, dearie? Mayhap 
it ud ease you.” 

“ Not now—if I did I should 

i be overcome with 
emotions that would cloud my 
calmer reason. Oh, they were 
dreadful — insulting!” cried 
Miss Martha, somewhat aban- 
doning her lofty resolve. 
“ BHuphemia’s cruel words— 
Grizel with her bitter face. 
Oh, Keziah, I cannot stomach 
Grizel ! ” 

“Who could?” agreed 
Keziah, and patted her shoulder. 
“And that there Morag—ay, 
there’s a woman to give one 
the creeps, the way she talks. 
A pretty lot, Miss Martha!” 

“ And it is Morag who attends 
upon my Louisa and my Anne 
—dresses them—touches their 
little bodies! Keziah, it must 
not be. I am desperate !”’ 

“ What’s to be done, Miss 
Martha ? ” 

“Only one thing. My duty 
is clear—I have faced it ever 
since I left that horrible room. 
I shall abduct the children, 
Keziah! Do not attempt to 
dissuade me; my mind is 
made up.” 

“ You—you mean you'll take 
’em away, willy-nilly ? ’ gasped 
Keziah. 

“ But it will be easy! They 
are to come with me for to- 
morrow’s excursion — though 
even that is no thanks to 
Grizel. From that excursion, 
Keziah, we shall not return ! 
All our baggage must be packed ; 
a$ soon as I have called for the 
children we shall fly. But to 
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London! to London, Keziah ! 
I shall leave a letter with the 
innkeeper, telling him that it 
must not be delivered to Miss 
Grant before nightfall. And 
by that time we shall be beyond 
pursuit.” 

‘But the blessed babes will 
have no nightgowns, nor 
nothing ! ” 

‘¢Oh, nightgowns!”’ cried Miss 
Martha with scorn “La, 
Keziah, are there not linen 
drapers ? The first town 
through which we pass can 
supply their needs. Will it 
not be lovely to see their 
little faces when they know 
that they are not to go back! 
Do not look so lugubrious, 
Keziah; there is nothing to 
fear. Let us begin to pack 
this very minute! ”’ 

Keziah’s face was very grave. 

‘“‘ Miss Martha, my dear, ’tis 
not so simple. Think you that 
those hard women will sit still 
and do nothing? They’ve no 
love for the babes, but they’ve 
plenty of the sin of pride. 
They’ll not let them go without 
a struggle. The stage-coaches 
travel faster than the chariot ; 
they’ll put the Law on you. 
Maybe you'll find them waiting 
for you in London. My dear, 
’tis a terrible thing to be caught 
by the Law!” 

Miss Martha’s startled eyes 
showed horror at the possi- 
bility. Not for nothing was 
she the daughter of a High 
Sheriff. 

‘“‘ Keziah, you are dreadfully 
sensible. Let me think. Sit 
down and do not speak to me.” 
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She dropped into a chair by 
the window and put her face 
in her hands. Perhaps she 
prayed. She needed prayer, to 
support her in the only decision 
that gave her pain. 

“There is no way out of it,”’ 
she said presently, looking up. 
“T must stoop to deceit. Of 
a kind: I trust I may be 
forgiven. That is what I shall 
do, Keziah. The letter I shall 
write will say nothing about 
Sydney—nothing about Lon- 
don; only that I find myself 
so greatly concerned by the 
pallor and emaciation of my 
nieces that I am taking them 
away for a change. Perhaps it 
would not be very wicked to 
say ‘ a short change,’ Keziah ? ”’ 

“ Not over wicked—and un- 
common prudent,’ declared 
Keziah. 

“They will be very angry, 
of course, but what can they 
do? They will not know where 
I think of lodging. They will 
nurse their wrath against our 
return: only there will be no 
return. Keziah, will that be 
a safe plan ? ”’ 

She looked so childlike as 
she asked it that the old 
nurse had no heart to voice 
the doubts she still felt. 

* T think ’twill be safe enough, 
my dear. ’Tis a fair chance, 
when all’s said and done. But 
write the letter very carefully, 
Miss Martha; I reckon God’ll 
not hold it against you even if 
you said ‘a very short change.’ 
*Twould be a blacker sin to 
leave those babes in that house.”’ 

* Oh, I do love you, Keziah !” 
said Miss Martha. 
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If her heart pounded as ghe 
stood in the Grants’ hall next 
morning she did not show it, 
She had lain awake all night 
facing the conviction that she 
was about to become a criminal, 
a trepanner. Very firmly she 
believed that if her opponents 
had the wit to see through 
her plan and put the Law in 
motion she would shortly find 
herself in prison. That pros- 
pect, in the reign of George IV., 
was enough to make the bravest 
shudder; but it did not weigh 
so heavily as the picture of the 
children being dragged back to 
their captivity. She had fore- 
seen the horror of Sir Joseph 
and Lady Pettigrew, and had 
decided that she could not in 
honour involve them in her 
crime—she must take the chil- 
dren to a quiet inn, somewhere 
outside London, until the ship 
sailed. As for Mr Treherne 

. but .. . could not she 
count upon him? Was there a 
chance that he would help her ? 
She thought long over it; and 
finally, rising in the dawn, she 
had written to him, begging 
him to obtain secretly a second 
cabin on the ship, and to answer 
no questions that might be 
asked about her. Even in her 
anxiety she had laughed a 
little as she sealed the packet, 
picturing the old man’s be- 
wilderment. 

Morag stared at her curiously ; 
certainly the fine London 


madam looked white enough 
this morning. That would be 
due to the way the mistresses 
had put her in her place yes- 
treen : 


a good thing for the 
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flichty baggage, thought Morag. 
They would be the ones to sort 
her! But it was a pity that 
she had not asked to see 
them, thus depriving Morag 
of telling her that they had 
instructed her to say that they 
did not wish to receive her. 
“Ye’ve no brocht the car- 
riage ? ’’ she asked suspiciously 
as she held the door for ‘ the 
baggage’ to pass out with the 
children. 

“Tt is not quite ready. We 
are to meet it ina few moments.” 
Something in the level voice, in 
the dignity of the small figure, 
checked any further comment. 
The door shut. 

How hard to walk slowly, 
calmly, to check oneself from 
hurrying until the corner was 
turned! Hard to keep one’s 
voice steady in answering the 
children’s happy questions; to 
smile down at them as if this 
were just an ordinary morning. 
However fear might knock at 
her heart, it must not touch 
the children. The street had 
never seemed so long; but at 
last they were out of sight of 
the house. A few minutes 
more, another corner; and 
there was the chariot, with 
Martin leaping down to open 
the door, and the luggage in 
the rumble, and Keziah’s broad 
face at the window, so comic- 
ally anxious that Miss Martha 
gave a little chuckle of laughter. 
They bundled in with no dignity 
at all. 

“Home, Martin,’? she said 
absently ; and Martin so far 
forgot himself as to grin. 
Robert and he had been made 


part of the conspiracy; and 
they had not driven Miss Martha 
from London without becoming 
cheerfully willing to assist in 
ally crime she might wish to 
commit. The horses moved off 
as he scrambled to his seat; 
the chariot rattled over the 
cobbles, heading for freedom. 


The gods were kind. Miss 
Martha never knew what bitter 
speculations, deepening into 
helpless anger, went on in the 
bleak house where Aunt 
Euphemia and Aunt Grizel 
awaited the return of their 
grand-nieces from the short— 
or was it ‘the very short’ ?— 
change. The chariot took its 
steady way southward; the 
little inns welcomed them each 
night, England spread its green 
mantle of June to greet them. 
The June roses were reflected 
in the cheeks of the children 
who were already forgetting 
loneliness and fear; and in 
the joy of watching them Miss 
Martha flung care to the winds 
and forgot that she was a 
criminal. No accident befell 
them on that enchanted journey ; 
no horse cast a shoe, no spring 
broke in the deepest ruts; no 
highwayman dared molest 
travellers who were plainly 
under the protection of the 
gods. 

Even in London the magic 
held. Whatever Sir Joseph 
Pettigrew might have thought 
it his duty to say faded away 
before the determined attitude 
of his wife, who swept Louisa 
and Anne from the inn to the 
mansion in Cornhill, flung 
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herself into the business of 
outfitting them for the voyage, 
and demanded triumphantly 
had it not been she who had 
known from the first that Miss 
Martha’s journey was meant? 
Even Mr Treherne, bewildered 
yet staunch, for once made 
light of the majesty of the 
Law. Nothing had yet been 
heard from Edinburgh. The 
ship was almost due to sail; 
it would tax the ingenuity of 
the fiercest of great-aunts to 
catch them. If Miss Martha 
chose to assume so astonishing 
a burden, that was her own 
affair. And so Miss Martha 
light-heartedly took up the re- 
sponsibility she was destined 
to carry—but never as a burden 
—for nearly seventy years. 


The cliffs of Dover dropped 
rapidly astern. Miss Martha 
and her children stood on deck, 
hearing the orders shouted by 
the mates on the poop, watching 
the singing sailors hauling on 
the ropes. <A fair wind blew 
from the north - east; little 
white-crested waves broke the 
dancing blue of the Channel. 
Sail after sail was hoisted until 
the three-master, under crowded 
canvas, heeled to the breeze, 
plunging forward, eager for the 
open sea. 

Louisa had gone to the side 
of the ship. She stood gripping 
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the rail, her red curls streaming 
behind her; looking ahead, 


as if by gazing she could gee 
that ‘ port after stormie seas’ 
that was Australia. Little Anne 
held both Miss Martha’s hands 
and jigged gaily in time to 
the sailors’ chanties. Her eyes, 
although they danced like her- 
self, were dark pools in the 
pale little face where wild-rose 
colour came and went. Migs 
Martha, smiling down at her, 
felt a sudden chill, a cold 
hand that seemed to lie for 
@ moment on her heart—was 
it a foreshadowing of the day 
a few years ahead when the 
most dearly loved of her 
nurslings, still holding her 
hands, was to slip away from 
her to find the laughing heaven 
of a little child ? 

The shadow passed as quickly 
as it had come. Little Anne 
had neither fears nor fore- 
bodings. She broke into a 
soft gurgle of joy as the ship 
leaped to meet a curling wave 
that sprinkled the deck with 
flying spray. 

“Oh, it is lovely to be at 
sea again!’ she cried. ‘ The 
ship is like a bird putting on 
its white feathers. Dear Aunt 


Martha, you will not suffer from 
the sea-sickness, will you ? ” 

“ Most certainly not!” said 
Miss Martha firmly. Nor did 
she. 
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A SOJOURNER IN THE LAND: 


BY BERNARD 


I piD not want to leave the 
regiment. It was only a few 
months back that I had re- 
turned to it from another job, 
in order to come with it to 
Palestine; and now, before 
we had been in Palestine three 
days, before we had even 
reached our destination of 
Jerusalem, there was this threat 
to leave me behind in the spot 
where we found ourselves, to 
do a job of which I knew 
nothing. 

It was little enough that 
we had seen of Palestine so 
far. A great roar had gone up 
from the train when, at the 
crack of dawn, the regiment 
had seen its first camel near 
Gaza. From then to the 
siding at Sarafand we had 
peered curiously out of the 
windows as the landscape of 
burning sand changed gradually 
into the cool orange groves of 
the Jewish coast belt. At 
Lydda we had begun to shuffle 
our uniform straight, had ad- 
justed puttees and kilts; and 
then the train had crawled 
through the gap in the barbed 
wire round Sarafand Camp, 
and we had detrained. Here 
we were to wait a few days, 
until our barracks in Jerusalem 
were vacated by: our  pre- 
decessors. We were encamped 
on the hot sand, half-smothered 
by it in our tents, and the 
place seemed anything but 
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desirable ; and it was proposed 
to leave me there ! 

The country was said to 
be disturbed as a result of the 
recent arrests, consequent on 
the murder of Mr Andrews, 
District Commissioner of Galilee, 
and certain precautions had to 
be taken if one left the peri- 
meter. I—in my own eyes, 
at least—was already something 
of a hero. Had I not, in my 
capacity as messing officer, been 
as far as Lydda Station with 
food for the baggage-party, 
which had left Port Said two 
days behind us on the water- 
train, and was going straight 
through to Jerusalem? Lydda 
was only two miles away, and 
the route was as safe as houses ; 
but in my innocence I took an 
escort strong enough to keep 
the whole of the Near East 
at bay, and afterwards wrote 
home a long account of the 
risks of the journey. Such 
adventures would be great fun 
with the regiment in general, 
and with No. 2 Platoon of 
A. Company in particular; but 
I was very much averse from 
having them by myself, with 
nobody to laugh over them 
with me except a Brigade Staff 
which had already been a year 
in Palestine, and for whose 
members the novelty had long 
since worn off. 

But I had no say in it; 
and one morning my servant 
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and I trailed miserably along 
the road to the other end 
of the perimeter camp, and 
reported at Brigade Head- 
quarters. Within an hour we 
were installed. Our comfort 
lay in the fact that an in- 
tolerably hot wind was blowing, 
which the knowing told us 
was called a khamsin, and the 
sand was almost unbearable. 
The cool and shade of Brigade 
Headquarters, with its trellis 
verandahs, were therefore 
doubly precious. And when 
two hours:-later I fell a victim 
to that horrible disease known 
as Gyppy Tummy, I thanked 
my stars that I was off the sand. 

And within a few days I 
realised that the stars had 
been on my side all along, and 
that the job was as pleasant 
@ one as man could wish for. 
I was my own master, and the 
world was my oyster. It in- 
volved endless travelling, free- 
dom from restriction, and an 
open-air life; I had a car and 
an interpreter at my service ; 
and I got extra pay. So began 
the last few months of 1937; 
months of which I shall always 
have the most vivid memories, 
some happy, some tragic, some 
ludicrous, but all intensely 
precious. 

My diocese was all the country 
south of a line which left the 
Mediterranean about ten miles 
north of Tel-Aviv and ran 
roughly eastwards to _ the 
Jordan, crossing the Jerusalem- 
Nablus road forty-two _ kilo- 
metres north of the city. My 
eastern boundary was the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
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my southern the Sinai frontier, 


which runs south-east from 
the Mediterranean at Rafa 
to Aqaba on the Gulf of 
that name on the Red Sea. 
(Aqaba I never reached: my 
attempts to get there were 
frustrated, once by rain and 
once by an even more formid- 
able obstacle in the shape of a 
Brigadier.) It included, there- 
fore, Jerusalem, Jaffa, the great 
Jewish city of Tel-Aviv, Hebron, 
Bethlehem, Beersheba, Gaza, 
and many other places, such 
as Jericho, with whose names 
we are all familiar, but in 
whose existence we never quite 
believe. I remember how for 
a long time I jibbed at saying, 
“T’ll have breakfast in Jeru- 
salem”; it did not sound to 
me at all the sort of place where 
one breakfasts. One might as 
well have a shave in Timbuctoo. 

The country in itself was a 
fascination. I had with me 
Adam Smith’s book, ‘ The 
Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land’; and one could 
not want a better companion 
to explain the mysteries and 
the significance of the various 
parts of the country. Allenby 
used it during his conquest, 
and ascribed to it much of his 
success in the various apprecia- 
tions which he had to make. 
To it I owed my early realisation 
of the three primary formations 
of the area in which I worked: 
the Judean Hills on the east, 
the plain on the west, and the 
Shephelah or foothills between 
them. Once one grasps this 
essential shape, the country 
and the varying mentality of 
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its natives become easier to 
understand. 

The hills from north to 
south maintain a fairly constant 
level of three thousand feet, 
the highest point being about 
Hebron. In their general shape 
they resemble a long broad 
fish-bone. Along their back 
runs the fine tarmac road from 
Nablus through Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem to Hebron, some 
miles south of which it slips 
to the lower lands wherein lies 
Beersheba. From this central 
bone, too, fall away the glens, 
some long and winding, some 
short and precipitous, some 
ending in a steep blank wall 
like the ‘ hopes ’ of the Scottish 
Border. 

Eastward, these glens find 
their way to the Dead Sea or 
the Jordan Valley—‘ that awful 
gulf,’ as Adam Smith calls 
it. In these there are neither 
folk nor foliage, villages nor 
tracks. On the western side 
of the hills, their mouths open 
on the rolling foothills of the 
Shephelah, and here, on and 
under the hills themselves, there 
are villages in plenty. Some 
of these are set on a hill and 
cannot be hid—the phrase was 
always swimming in my mind 
—and some sprawl dishevelled 
in the valley bottoms. Both 
in the Shephelah and on the 
Judean Hills the houses are 
of stone; but the villages of 
the plain are for the most part 
mud, where in summer the 
land is a desert, which never- 
theless at the first sprinkle of 
rain changes almost overnight 
to a dazzling green. 
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There were few tarmac roads 
in my area, few enough to 
enumerate here. First in im- 
portance and in traffic was the 
J affa-Jerusalem road, which ran 
within half a mile from the huts 
where I lived, six or seven miles 
from Jaffa and thirty from 
Jerusalem. (I reckoned it an 
hour’s run from my door to the 
King David Hotel.) The road 
goes through Ramleh across the 
plain, pierces the Shephelah at 
its narrowest point at the 
southern end of the Vale of 
Ajalon, and enters the hills at 
the massive portals of the Bab- 
el-Wad, the Door of the Glen. 
The road is well known to 
thousands of tourists, as it was 
well known in the past to 
countless thousands of pilgrims ; 
I traversed it each way often 
four times in the week, yet I 
never tired of it. It climbs 
three times and sinks twice. 
The first pull is to Abu Ghosh, 
with its huge statue of the 
Virgin looking towards Jeru- 
salem, on which sometimes from 
Sarafand one could see the flash 
of the setting sun. The second 
rise brings one to the top of the 
Seven Sisters, the fanciest set 
of hairpin bends I have ever 
seen, where the Jewish buses, 
crawling painfully in bottom 
gear, make a target which at 
night the Arab gunman finds 
it hard to resist. Safely down 
the Seven Sisters, we climb for 
the last time; and soon the 
towers of the new city of 
Jerusalem are about us. 

Then there was the Jaffa- 
Gaza road, with the tarmac 
wearing pretty thin the last 
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few miles into Gaza; the Tel- 
Aviv-Petah-Tiqva road, leading 
to the new coast road to Haifa ; 
the Nablus-Jerusalem-Hebron- 
Beersheba road already men- 
tioned, which came into my 
ken at the forty-first kilo-stone 
and peters out when it launches 
the traveller into the desert on 
his way to Egypt at Beersheba ; 
the Jerusalem-Jericho road, a 
far from primrose path which 
leads to something not unlike 
hell, and also to Trans-Jordan. 
Finally there was the ‘Inner 
Circle,’ which leaves the Nablus 
road at Ramallah, circles 
through the hills at Beth-Horon, 
now Beit-Ur, and finally emerges 
in the Vale of Ajalon, passing 
through Amwas (or Emmaus) 
and joining the Jaffa-Jerusalem 
road at the French Trappist 
monastery of Latrun. Beth- 
Horon, by the way, was where 
Joshua bade the sun and the 
moon stand still to enable him 
to complete his battle. We 
often envied him. 

Such were my roads, and joy- 
fully my car used to celebrate 
our return to them after hours 
of bounding on or off the tracks. 
For the hill-tracks, except a 
few which have been made up 
a little, are either strewn with 
broken stone or boulders, or 
else consist of the solid rock. 
The sand or cotton-soil tracks 
of the plain are good enough 
going in summer-time, or after 
a sprinkle of rain; but when 
the rains begin in earnest they 
‘pack up,’ as the soldiers say, 
and become impassable. 

So began those months: an 
hour in the office, a day on the 
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tracks, reaching home at night- 
fall—for one did not fancy the 
country after dark, and re- 
tained in one’s mind some- 
body’s admonition that while 
one was emphatically a lia- 
bility to the British Army as 
a live officer, one was worth 
fifteen points to the other side 
as a dead one. Home again, I 
used to do two hours’ hard of 
Arabic with the interpreter, 
learning the sort of sentence 
(such as “ The pencil is on the 
table, but the book is in the 
drawer ’’) which will carry you 
anywhere in the Arabic-speak- 
ing world. Then to the office 
for an hour or two; bath and a 
change ; and finally, after listen- 
ing to the Empire news on the 
wireless, dinner and bed. And 
I was glad enough of the 
bed. 

My car was a_ battered 
Austin Seven which had served 
through the troubles of 1936. 
I eyed it scornfully at first, 
but I came to love it as a 
brother. Never once did it let 
me down, except one hot day 
in the Vale of Ajalon, when I 
failed to keep it in water; and 
in protest it lay down, so to 
speak, and put its tongue out. 
My companion and I pushed it 
two kilometres to the village 
of Beit-Nuba, accompanied and 
preceded by a pipe band of 
three Arab shepherd-boys, who 
materialised mysteriously from 
nowhere. I was green then, 
and continued to push it to 
the strain of their reeds, in- 
stead of converting them from 
pipers into pushers, as I should 
have done. Otherwise that car 
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was a most faithful friend, who 
bowled along at over fifty miles 
an hour on tarmac and forty on 
hard sand; who leapt boulders 
on the hill roads, drove along 
dry wadis or across wet ones, 
did anything, in fact, that was 
required of it. It even accepted 
with exemplary meekness dirty 
guides to sit on its hood, and 
importunate children to leap on 
its running-boards. I forget 
how many tyres I had to stand 
it, and how many of its number- 
plates I smashed to atoms ; but 
it never turned a hair. 

My companion, in the other 
seat of the car, varied from day 
to day. At first I had a 
singularly unresponsive English 
soldier, aged about twenty, who 
never saw anything as strange, 
or pretty, or funny, or indeed as 
anything but exactly what he 
expected. The only thing that 
ever roused him to any show of 
interest was when pi-dogs used 
to chase the car, running along 
beside it, jumping up and bark- 
ing. Then he would seize the 
fire-extinguisher and pump it 
furiously at the dogs, without 
a smile; the dogs would stop 
and scratch themselves to get 
the liquid out of their coats ; 
and he would put the ex- 
tinguisher back in its socket 
and say, “I ’ad a pal what got 
bitten by one o’ them things, 
once.”’ 

This lack of interest got on 
my nerves, and I exchanged 
him for a lad from a Lowland 
regiment, who arrived in the 
country a month or two after 
I did. This pleased me, as 
giving me an even greener horn 
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than I, to whom I could point 
out things of interest which I 
had only recently learned my- 
self. Findlay came from East 
Lothian, a pit lad; he was 
short and dirty, cheerful and 
eager ; and he drove a car more 
atrociously than anyone I have 
ever encountered, including lady 
drivers. He was reputed to 
have learnt how to drive in 
England; but the only thing 
he had got into his head was 
the rule of the road. As the 
Palestine rule of the road is the 
opposite to ours, my outings 
with him were always full of 
interest. But he was a pleasant 
companion; his unfeigned de- 
light in everything he saw was 
always entertaining, though his 
comment never varied : ‘* Noth- 
ing the like of that in Mussel- 
burgh, sir!’’ To express sur- 
prise, disappointment, interest, 
fear, or any other emotion, he 
had but one expression, ‘‘ Gees!” 
whether it was at some remark 
of mine, at something he had 
not seen before, or merely at 
finding himself going round a 
corner faster than he had ex- 
pected, a not infrequent oc- 
currence. And until the day 
we said good-bye to each other, 
cactuses to him were always, 
“« Thae thistles.”’ 

Another frequent companion 
was my Arab interpreter, a 
Christian from Jerusalem, 
about my own age. He had 
been educated in a French 
monastery, spoke excellent 
English and French, was ex- 
tremely intelligent and willing, 
and was one of the most 
resourceful men I ever met, 
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Nor, as I found -more than 
once, did he lack courage. 
He was of a well-dressed smooth 
type—he wore European clothes 
and hat—that one associates 
more with (often undesirable) 
adroitness in towns than re- 
source in the country; yet 
he was always in and out of 
the car reconnoitring bog or 
boulder, or putting his shoulder 
to the wheel while it spattered 
his fine clothes with mud. His 
patience with my feeble 
attempts to master his intricate 
tongue, with its varieties 
between district and district, 
between hill-country and plain, 
was utterly inexhaustible. 
Finally, he had a vein of shrewd- 
ness, most useful to me in my 
job, which I should have done 
better to have followed more 
often. His only concession to 
the dangerous work he was 
doing was to use an alias, in case 
harm should come to his family. 

One of his hardest tasks 
was to ensure that I subscribed 
to the etiquette of the country 
in my frequent encounters with 
the mukhtars or headmen of 
the villages, particularly when 
accepting their inevitable hos- 
pitality. On entering the village 
one summoned the mukhtar ; 
the mukhtar automatically in- 
vited you to coffee; and to 
refuse such an invitation was 
a grave breach of manners. 
Only once, I think, did I 
deliberately refuse one; and 
that was at a village where 
my customary opening gambit 
was received with a discourtesy. 
I had begun by saying “ May 
your day be blessed,” and had 


been met, not by the usual 
response, but by one which 
was unfamiliar to me. The con- 
versation thereafter developed 
along normal lines, but my 
interpreter added to the 
sentences he was translating 
to me, and conveyed among 
the mukhtar’s phrases “ It will 
be well not to accept coffee 
here.” At first I thought of 
poison; but gradually he let 
me know that instead of reply- 
ing to my greeting with the 
usual formula the mukhtar 
had said, ‘“‘ On all believers be 
peace,” thus excluding me from 
his benediction. There followed 
a long list of grievances, ranging 
from the fact that they had 
been made responsible by the 
Assistant District Commissioner 
for the safety of a bridge on a 
neighbouring road, to the failure 
of the crops and the drying of 
the wells. I affected, on the 
advice of my interpreter, to 
appear very angry, stormed 
through the crowd, rather un- 
convincingly, to my car, and 
drove away, turning a deaf ear 
to the placatory offers of coffee. 
Among the sullen faces that 
watched me go I caught a 
glimpse of red hair and blue 
eyes, doubtless the progeny of 
some Crusader of long ago; 
and I remembered very vividly 
Kipling’s story of Namgay 
Doola, the Irishman - Indian 
who was the bane of the life 
of the Maharaja in some remote 
Indian state. 

When one accepted coffee, 
there was many a snag in the 
drinking of it. To drink it 
in @ gulp, on the one hand, 
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or in too many sips on the 
other, was to suggest that it 
was not worth the drinking. 
Three sips was the height of 
good manners; and the noisier 
the sips, the better the manners. 
As it trickled down your throat 
you were supposed to make a 
sound, half an ecstatic moan 
and half a belch, signifying 
gratification; but at this I 
jibbed, in spite of the lessons 
of my faithful interpreter— 
in spite, too, of the broad hints 
in the shape of extra loud and 
super-ecstatic examples, with 
which he used to prompt me 
reproachfully from behind my 
back. At a pause in the 
conversation my host would 
say that it was a great honour 
to have me in his house; 
and at this I used to swell with 
pride, until I discovered in a 
phrase-book that it was the 
correct manner in which to 
fill up any pause in the con- 
versation, and that one was 
expected to reply ‘‘ Allah yeh- 
fazkum,” “May God protect 
you.”’ 

And one must not pat a dog, 
because it was unclean; or 
cross one’s legs, because it 
meant showing the soles of 
one’s feet, which was bad 
manners; or admire anything, 
because it meant that your 
host had to give it to you; or 
praise a child, because it meant 
that you were probably casting 
the evil eye on it. Nor could 
one say what one was proposing 
to do in the future without 
adding Inshallah, If God wills ; 
nor recount any piece of good 
fortune that had befallen one 
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in the past without saying El 
Hamdulillah, Thanks be to God. 
It was tough. 

Most trying of all were the 
meals, into the details of which 
I will not go, beyond saying 
that one chose the mutton on 
the hoof, and was expected to 
eat the eye. Ramadan, the 
month when no Moslem may 
eat between sunrise and sunset, 
was a blessed period of truce. 

But there remain the 
pleasantest memories of these 
days of willing hospitality ; 
and never once, in all the 
many villages I visited on 
these trips, was a shot fired 
at me or any violence offered. 
A few times I was uneasy, but 
never did it prove to be with 
cause. I never slept in an Arab 
village, but I was often pressed 
to do so; and I know that if I 
had I would have been royally 
entertained. Once, on one of 
the very rare occasions, not half 
a dozen in all, when I had an 
escort, the truck which carried 
it broke down near a village of 
the plain on which stood an 
ancient Tel. It was some form 
of carburettor trouble, which 
took an hour or two to repair, 
so that it was dark before we 
were on the move again. From 
the top of the Tel the villagers 
saw our plight; and one of the 
mukhtars came out with a 
party of elders to urge us to 
stay the night, and to offer us 
a guard over the disabled vehicle 
till morning; for, they said, 
they feared that there were evil 
men abroad that night. I 
should dearly have loved to 
stay in that place, and to see 
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the sun rising over the Judzwan 
hills next morning; for from 
that hill was one of the finest 
views in Palestine. Nothing 
but the knowledge that our 
absence would cause a hulla- 
baloo at Brigade Headquarters 
restrained me, and we mended 
the trouble and pushed on, 
several hours overdue. And 
there was some truth in the 
warning about the evil men, 
for both road and railway 
suffered outrages that night. 
One pleasant day we had 
luncheon in the shadow of the 
ancient Gath, now  Iraq-al- 
Manshiya, far out on the 
Philistine plain ; and the fancy 
came into my head to return 
by way of Ashkelon. It was 
the day of a feast, the Moslem 
‘Id-el-Fitr’; and all the vil- 
lages through which we passed 
were idle. We came at last 
to an ancient village within 
sound of the sea, a village in 
which it was obvious that 
ancient stones had been used in 
the building of modern houses, 
against the walls of which the 
drifted sand had piled itself 
high. A little urchin in a khaki 
shirt and the usual hanging 
trousers was willing to show us 
the way; and with a hand 
on my head he climbed on to 
the hood of the car and gave 
his directions of ‘left’ and 
‘right,’ while his mother, in 
the dark doorway of her house, 
howled to see her son driven 
away by the soldiers. We came 
on it at last, all that was left 
of Ashkelon—fallen pillars and 
carven bodies lying in a paved 
hollow among palm trees, while 


the sea washed beyond the last 
of the sand-dunes. It was once 
a city of traders: ‘* The clink 
of shekels,” says Sir George 
Adam Smith, “is in the very 
name.” But all that was 
there then was a handful of 
Bedawi women and children, 
perhaps a dozen in all, whose 
dark tents leant against the 
walls of the hollow, like those 
of gypsies in an English park. 
Such interest as they showed 
in us was no more than a lack- 
lustre resentment. I. walked 
round the hollow like an in- 
truder, while the boy idly 
stubbed his bare toes against a 
fallen statue, wondering at my 
interest and obviously looking 
forward only to his second ride 
in the car and to the telling of 
his story to his friends. It is 
long since shekels clinked in 
Ashkelon. 

That evening, on my return 
journey, some stones, thrown 
from behind a cactus hedge, 
rattled about my car as I drove 
through a village. The car 
had a good lock, and I managed 
to whip it through a gap in 
the hedge in time to see a 
youth in a blue coat running 
away like mad beyond a group 
of open-mouthed comrades. 
Such a runaway conscience 
could not obviously be clear, 
and I gave chase. Soon we 
were up with him; he was 
trying to hide himself fruitlessly 
in another group, and my inter- 
preter made his way ruthlessly 
through the crowd and dragged 
him bodily towards me by the 
collar. Loud were the murmurs 
of the crowd, louder the yells 
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of the youth, down whose cheeks 
sped oceans of tears. As the 
couple reached me, the youth’s 
feet dragging like those of a 
donkey under tow, the restraint 
of the crowd broke, and they 
came—I thought rather omin- 
ously—towards me. It looked 
like a rescue party, and I had 
a nasty feeling in my tummy, 
which intensified as they fell 
on the youth and tried to free 
him from the interpreter. But 
it was the youth whom they 
began to cuff and to beat, and 
not the trusty Mansur; and a 
loyalist—or a sycophant ?— 
began lecturing the crowd on 
the iniquity and danger of 
stoning a British officer, and 
of the retribution that would 
fall on the village—the very 
speech I was already framing 
in my mind. The episode 
ended in my forming a rescue 
party, to deliver my aggressor 
from his own friends and, I 
doubt not, accomplices. 

It is curious how accustomed 
one becomes to places of 
Biblical interest masquerading 
as military centres or objec- 
tives. I confess I never 
quite got as far as the 
subaltern who tried to make 
Rachel’s Tomb his platoon head- 
quarters ; he failed to connect 
it with the Rachel in the Bible, 
and merely thought it looked 
a snug little building in which 
to unroll his valise. Mercifully 
there was somebody present 
who managed to persuade him 
that it might not go with a 
swing with the local population. 
But, within five miles of my 
hut, to go no farther afield, 
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there was Lydda, the birthplace 
of St George, where St Peter 
stayed a night, and Lydda, the 
railway junction and camp of 
the Royal Engineers; Jaffa, 
where Jonah was swallowed 
by the whale and St Peter 
saw the vision of the unclean 
beasts, and Jaffa the port, 
the home of intrigue, the District 
Headquarters ; Beth Dagon, the 
Temple of the Fish God of the 
Philistines, and Beit Dajan, 
the modern, ill-kempt village. 
Yet still on the surface is the 
very atmosphere of Old Testa- 
ment and New alike, in the 
dress, the customs, the houses 
of the present day. I was 
right, I think, to eschew visiting 
the ‘Holy Places’; by all 
accounts they are alien to all 
one wishes to think of them, 
and I deliberately gave them 


a miss. But the atmosphere 
of which I speak is never 
lacking; the sheep are not 


yet separated from the goats, 
the shepherd still ‘ calleth his 
own sheep by name and leadeth 
them out.” Never before did 
I realise the significance of 
the man in the New Testament 
carrying a pitcher of water: 
it was a striking means of 
identification ; for it is a task 
which one never sees a man 
perform, because he leaves 
it always to his womenfolk. 
Again, one appreciates the 
phrase ever used of journeys, 
‘up’ to Jerusalem, ‘down’ to 
Jericho, ‘down’ to the plain, 
and so forth. These are ex- 
periences which one must have 
for oneself, for they are not worth 
the retailing at secondhand. 
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Often I passed the spot where 
David slew Goliath, a green 
strath on the road close under 
the hills from the Bab-el-Wad 
to Beit Jibrin. Like so many 
of these glens it ends in a‘ hope’ 
like a hope of Tweeddale, from 
which a track runs twisting up 
through the mountains of Judeza 
to the city of Bethlehem; and 
it was by this path that David 
the shepherd-boy was sent by 
his father for news of the battle 
in which he was destined to 
play the lion’s part. The next 
glen to the northward is the 
Wadi Siraa, which the railway 
follows to Jerusalem. (A 
brother-officer and I had a 
grand messy afternoon doing the 
trip on a railway engine, to 
note the danger-points in the 
gorge.) At the point where it, 
too, emerges from the hills and 
broadens into a strath are still 
the very cornfields in'o which 
Samson loosed the foxes with 
brands on their tails, to burn 
the crops of the Philistines. 
On the hill above is the village 
where he spent his youth, and 
the strath itself is the site of 
Beth-Shemesh, where the har- 
vesters on the frontiers of Israel 
saw the Ark returning from the 
Philistines bound on the oxen, 
when they left their sickles and 
ran towards it. Vivid as was 
my impression of this historic 
spot, my memories turn rather 
to the cups of tea that I used 
to find pressed on me at the 
police post there; and more 
even than the cups of tea, the 
friendliness of the six British 
constables of the Palestine 
police on this edge of the world, 
who always made me welcome. 
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I never passed that way 
without my cup of tea. Some- 
times they were all there; 
sometimes they numbered only 
two, and the rest of them were 
out in the hills on their fine 
horses. I could tell you their 
names yet, and the names of 
their horses, and the names of 
their dogs. I could tell, too, of 
the time when I had broken 
down with an escort near 
Qubeiba; all the hot day we 
had struggled with the engine 
of the truck to try and restore 
it to a better humour, but in 
vain; we had summoned help 
by wireless from a native police 
post ; and now, thirteen hours 
after leaving barracks, hungry 
and without cigarettes, we were 
passing Artuf on our way home 
under tow. Every cigarette in 
the post was pressed on us; 
and the nearest I came to a 
row with those six lonely police- 
men was when I refused to 
accept more than two apiece 
for each man of our party. 

I came much in contact with 
the police, British, Arab, and 
Jewish, and made many friends 
among them. Among the Jews 
were an Inspector who had 
fought against us in the German 
Army during the War, and a 
sergeant, a Pole, who had 
fought for us in one of the 
Jewish battalions of the Royal 
Fusiliers during the same period. 
Among the Arabs, there was an 
Inspector who was fired on one 
night while knocking on his 
own door for admittance, and 
who chased his five assailants 
down the street before he had 
time to draw his own revolver. 
Not content with this display 
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of courage, he threatened to 
resign because the authorities 
wished to move him, after this 
attempt, to another station. 
There was also a tall, beauti- 
fully built Arab corporal who 
had been educated in a Scottish 
missionary school, and spoke 
with the authentic accent of 
Dundee. And among the 
British were more friends than 
I can enumerate or thank, but 
few of whom shall I forget. 

One morning we surrounded 
a village, two hours before 
dawn, whose inhabitants had 
murdered from behind, shooting 
them down with revolvers, two 
inoffensive and unarmed 
Scottish soldiers. In the dark- 
ness we had met a _ police 
guide, who led us faultlessly 
to the spot where we had to 
lie in wait until the sun rose. 
The cordon completed — no 
mean feat in itseli—I had a 
longing for a cigarette, which 
I confessed to the policeman ; 
and together we withdrew from 
the line, where the glow of a 
cigarette would have betrayed 
our presence, and climbed the 
wall of a Christian monastery 
near-by. In its shelter we 
smoked; time, and place, and 
the darkness were favourable 
to the wagging of tongues; 
and long before dawn we knew 
each other’s life-history. (He, 
I remember, had been an officer 
in the mercantile marine before 
taking to the Palestine police, 
and now he had already entered 
on his third engagement of 
three years.) All I saw of 
him, or he of me, was a rough 
silhouette as we puffed at the 
match which one or other of 
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us held from time to time. 
Half an hour before it was 
fully light, our cordon was 
fired on from the village, and 
we sprinted each to his place. 
Months later I was in a remote 
police post in another district, 
eating my sandwiches and drink- 
ing police tea, when a chance 
remark which I let slip sounded 
familiar in the ear of one of 
my hosts. It must have been 
a bit of my life-history. At 
all events, we recognised in 
each other our companion of 
Siloam, and realised that each 
knew more about the other 
than he would have learned 
in @ more normal atmosphere. 
Tongues wag freely before a 
possible show. 

But what fun we had to- 
gether! Once 41 was on a 
reconnaissance with a brother- 
officer and a small escort, when 
we came to Hebron, and called 
in at the police billet for the 
latest gossip. It was a good 
deal more recent than we had 
bargained for. A few minutes 
earlier a police patrol had come 
in with the news that it had 
been fired on a few miles outside 
the town. There were only 
eight British police there, and 
not more than a dozen Arab. 
With us there were seven men. 
Would we help? Would we 
not! And in a few minutes 
we were on our way to the 
scene of the attack with six 
of the British police, six of 
the Arabs, and our lorry-load 
of Jocks. Like so many ex- 
peditions, it proved fruitless; . 
an hour had already elapsed 
since the attack by the time 
we reached the spot, and even 
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the aeroplane that we had 
hastily summoned to search 
the surrounding hills was unable 
to trace any sign of the raiders. 
Their leader, by the way, had 
been recognised as Issa Batat, 
a well-known local brigand, still, 
at this moment of writing, at 
large after many hairbreadth 
escapes. 

We were standing forlornly 
on a hill, lamenting our ill- 
luck and the fact that we had 
only half an hour of daylight 
left to us, when from an olive 
grove a few hundred yards 
away came the unmistakable 
sound of a police whistle. It 
seemed to come from one of 
two ramshackle buildings among 
the olives and boulders which 
crowned the next rise. The 
police took one, and we troops 
the other; we ran across the 
intervening space as hard as 
we could go. Reaching the 
house and listening at the 
door, we heard to our joy an 
unmistakable rustling sound 
inside. I kicked at the door, 
and shouted an order to open 
it; instantly there was dead 
silence. 

I marshalled my party around 
me. 

“ We'll kick the door down,”’’ 
I said, “ and then two of you 
—you, and you—come in with 
me, and the others watch that 
they don’t get away.” 

The first three or four kicks 
were fruitless. The fifth shat- 
tered the door, and it fell 
inwards and hung on its hinges. 
Beyond, the house was dark, 
and nothing stirred. Behind 
us the aeroplane still circled 
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and wheeled against the darken- 
ing sky. Very cautiously we 
approached the door and sprang 
in. There was nothing there 
but two large rats. But before 
we had time to recover our 
breath, there was a sudden 
noise in the brushwood roof, 
and two feet appeared through 
it. I jumped almost out of 
my skin, and put up my 
revolver, while the two Jocks 
beside me did the same with 
their rifles. 

“‘Who’s there? ’’ I shouted, 
and prepared to fire. But a 
startled voice, somewhat muffled 
with brushwood, spoke out of 
the heavens, in Scotch and a 
high falsetto— 

“Don’t shoot, if ye please, 
sir; it’s Lance - Corporal 
Robertson ! ” 

Tired of waiting, he had 
climbed on the roof and fallen 
through it at the moment of 
our entrance. We had nearly 
drilled holes in him; but the 
anticlimax was too much for 
us, and it was two good minutes 
before we pulled ourselves to- 
gether enough to climb up and 
release him. That was another 
failure; but I can truthfully 
say that our enthusiasm never 
wavered, and troops and police 
alike, after every fiasco, became 
keener than ever to bring off 
a successful coup, no matter 
how much or how wearying the 
labour involved. 

Barely two miles from that 
spot, and within the same 
number of months, Mr J. L. 
Starkey, the archzologist, was 
shot dead by the same gang. 
I met him first when my car 
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was held up by a spate in the 
wadi which ran near his dig ati 
Tel Duweir. I left the car, 
wriggled my way across the 
brown water on the old and 
twisted railway lines which were 
all that the spate had left of 
the bridge, and made my way 
to his camp. He received me 
with whisky and an offer of 
dry clothes, and twice after 
that when I had business near 
his camp I visited him again. 
It has come back to me as I 
write that I asked him if he 
had ever heard of the very 
gang-leader who was afterwards 
to kill him; I remember his 
making me repeat the name 
before saying that he had not. 
Besides being an archeologist 
of the highest order—his dis- 
coveries at Tel Duweir, the site 
of the ancient Lachish, rank 
among the most important made 
in Palestine—he was a real 
friend to the Arabs of his 
neighbourhood, and his death 
was a tragic blow to them as 
to everyone else who made 
acquaintance either with his 
knowledge or his kindness. 

It was Mr Starkey who identi- 
fied Tel Duweir with Lachish, 
and Iraq - al - Manshiya with 
Gath. Lachish was the farthest 
outpost of the Jews into the 
Philistine plain—I say ‘“ of the 
Jews,’’ though it often changed 
hands; and it guarded the 
long pass up the Wadi Afranj, 
or Wadi of the Franks, so called 
from the Crusading days, which 
leads from Gaza and the plain 
past Beit Jibrin into the hills 
at Hebron. To my mind, its 
most impressive corner, though 


by no means the most important 
from the archeological point of 
view, is the ruined temple to 
Mithras on what is almost its 
highest point. When I saw it 
first, it seemed only a jumble 
of fallen stones; but under 
Starkey’s description the pillars 
and arches raised themselves 
once more to look at the sun 
rising above the great Judean 
range. To me, a soldier, it was 
deeply moving to stand there, 
facing the hills where wild men 
are still hard to tame, in the 
same place, on the same broken 
pavement and with one’s eyes 
bent the same way as the 
Persian officers of four thousand 
years ago. As an emotion it 
was Obvious, but none the less 
stirring for that. 

One of the Arab foremen at 
Tel Duweir was a _ cheerful 
rascal with one arm, who used 
never to let an occasion pass 
without saying, “I am not a 
fellah; I am a Bedu from the 
south.” When I mentioned 
this to Starkey, he chuckled and 
said, “If he says that again, 
you tell him from me that he’s 
a damned liar!” But certainly 
the Bedawin from the south are 
charming folk, with whom one 
would willingly claim kinship. 
There was a pathetic Bedawi 
girl, not more than sixteen or 
seventeen, married to a man 
whose house we had to search 
for arms. The man _ himself 
was away, but the wife was at 
home when the search-party 
arrived. We gave her, as was 
usual, time to escape from the 
house before the search began ; 
and when at last she issued 
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from the door she was carrying 
a baby in her arms. Unfortun- 
ately, from the baby’s clothes 
there dropped a round of am- 
munition; and on his being 
searched he proved to be carry- 
ing some forty or fifty rounds 
on his person. Trembling, the 
poor girl went and sat on a box 
near at hand. She was made to 
get up off that; it was found 
to contain a revolver. She sat 
on another: made again to get 
up, she was found to be sitting 
on two Mills bombs. So she 
went round the house, trying 
to hide her lord and master’s 
illicit armoury from our prying 
eyes, but acting instead as a 
thoroughly reliable pointer. 
Where she sat down, there we 
made her get up; where she 
got up, there we found more 
ammunition. I am glad to say 
that her sentence by a military 
court for being technically in 
possession of arms was followed 
by a reprieve. 

But my happiest experience 
with Bedawin was soon after 
my arrival in the country, 
before my regiment abandoned 
me to my fate. Five of us went 
down to shoot in the Wadi 
Sharia near El Imara, an hour’s 
drive beyond Gaza. We spent 
the night in the rest-house at 
the Imperial Airways landing- 
ground just outside Gaza, and 
left two hours before dawn for 
that stretch of the Wadi where 
the sand-grouse come to drink 
at daybreak. A mile or two 
before we reached our desti- 
nation, Bedawi boys appeared 
from nowhere out of the sand 
and began running parallel to 
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our cars in the hope of being 
taken on as shikari. For mine, 
I chose two. One was evidently 
of some consequence, for he 
ordered the other lads, older 
and bigger than he, out of our 
road with success. The other 
was apparently of slave stock: 
he was much darker and more 
negroid; my _ selection of 
him (on the grounds that 
he had run farther’ than 
any) caused much ill-feeling ; 
and he bore with resignation 
the cavalier treatment he re- 
ceived from boys younger than 
himself, including his colleague, 
though I noticed that once 
away from the others the two 
got on well enough. Achmet, 
the first, was a slim, laughing 
creature aged eleven or twelve, 
quick on his feet and eager to 
retrieve, riotously pleased at a 
successful shot and openly con- 
temptuous at a bad. Selim, 
the other, was thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, broad and 
powerful; he had _ better 
manners, was deferential to 
both me and Achmet, genuinely 
distressed when I missed a shot, 
and obviously proud of me 
when I did not. Both set out 
to improve my scanty stock of 
Arabic as the sun rose and we 
waited for the sand-grouse: 
Achmet amused and eager at 
first, then impatient and bored ; 
Selim anxious, persevering, and 
conscientious, touching his feet, 
his fingers, his hands, his clothes, 
my gun, my cartridges, my 
cartridge-bag and so forth, and 
mouthing their names at me. 
Both contended for the honour 
of carrying my gun, Achmet 
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pouting when it was Selim’s 
turn, Selim yielding it bravely 
and solemnly when I decided 
it was Achmet’s. And when 
the sand-grouse had come piping 
over the desert to the water, 
and wheeled and gone, or fallen 
and been retrieved out of the 
swiftly warming sand, and we 
had given the boys a piastre 
each and driven off in our cars, 
it was characteristically Achmet 
who ran laughing after us 
begging for more, and Selim 
who with a grave little bow 
accepted his pittance and 
stepped back among the crowd 
of open-mouthed boys. Often 
in Palestine, and already since 
I returned, I have thought 
much of Achmet and Selim 
(whose names I only know 
because *“* What is your name?”’ 
was the only sentence I then 
knew of Arabic), whom I shall 
never see again, wanderers in 
the desert, and compared them 
in my mind with the boys who 
beat the hill at home, and con- 
sidered how different, yet how 
alike, they are, the one and 
the other. 

There was one day when, in 
a lonely village in the Shep- 
helah, my home in Ayrshire 
came before me with a sudden 
vividness. I had gone there 
with a party of British infantry, 
some sappers, and a _ few 
police, because of an outrage 
against the railway that had 
occurred a couple of days be- 
fore. Some raiders had de- 
railed and sought to sack a 
train, but in doing so had 
stirred up a hornets’ nest, for 
one of the passengers was an 
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armed British constable. He 
had killed two of the attackers 
and the others had fled; and 
the two bodies had been identi- 
fied as natives of this village. 
I met the punitive convoy in 
the early morning, at the point 
where the hill-track to the 
village left the rough road in 
the plain. The troops had 
come from Tel-Aviv, and I 
from Sarafand; and I remember 
waiting for them at the junction 
of the road and the track, and 
watching the cloud of dust 
raised by the long line of their 
trucks on the plain below as 
they approached the rendezvous. 
They arrived at last, twenty 
truck-loads of fit brown men, 
in shirt-sleeves and tin hats; 
and after a short consultation 
our column of vehicles began 
scrambling over the rocky hills 
in line ahead. We accom- 
plished our task, which in- 
cluded carrying out punitive 
demolitions on the houses of 
one or two men known to have 
been involved in the party on 
the railway line; and as the 
second explosion filled the air 
with dust, I heard from one 
of the sapper drivers a familiar 
accent. I questioned him, and 
found he came from my own 
village. For twenty-odd years 
we had grown up side by side, 
and sat under the same ministers 
in the same kirk; yet we had 
never met in Carrick rain or 
snow, and it was here in the 
village of Rantis in far-away 
Palestine that we forgathered 
for the first time. 

It was useless, we found 
by experience, to try and chase 
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away chickens and bubblyjocks 
from houses doomed to be 
blown up. All we got from 
them if we tried was a storm of 
indignant clucks. Yet the house 
might go sky-high, beams and 
girders fall in the courtyard, 
bricks and built-in boulders 
hurtle through the air, and the 
poultry would survive. More, 
when we approached the ruins 
again they would still be 
strutting among them, dusty 
but undismayed, revelling in 
the manna which had fallen 
upon them in _ such solid 
company from heaven. I never 
found a dead one. 

Poultry used to be much in 
evidence at the dawn searches 
which it fell so often to our lot 
to make. Well I remember 
the first at which I assisted, 
in an ancient village on the 
last fringe of the Judean Hills. 
It was the finest view I found 
in Palestine, finer than that 
of the hills from Tall-as-Safi, 
or of the Old City from the 
Mount of Olives. At one’s 
feet the track twisted down 
the mountain-side to the foot- 
hills of the Shephelah. To 
the north one saw far into 
Sharon, to the south almost 
to Gaza; and to the west, 
as the sun rose behind us, one 
could see the last shadows of 
the night still clinging to the 
Jewish and Arab groves about 
Rehoboth and Lydda and Kafr 
Saba, a dark smudge against 
the dazzling Mediterranean. 
The houses were old beyond 
belief. In the Lachish Letters 
unearthed by Starkey the 
village was described as a 
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military outpost; and its build- 
ings must have been as old 
as the time of Christ. Beneath 
the bigger houses were vaulted 
cattle-cellars, such as one finds 
in Border peels and Lowland 
towers. As the search pro- 
gressed, incurious women went 
on with their daily routine 
tasks. 

I remember watching two 
of them, whose dark eyes only 
seldom turned up at me and 
my companions, crushing the 
juice from olives with one 
stone rolling on another, the 
one working the upper stone, 
the other pushing the olives 
back into circulation as they 
were spun out, and seeing that 
the oil did not miss its destined 
receptacle. Others were baking 
and carrying water. # One 
woman came with a request 
for permission to go outside 
the cordon to the well, to fetch 
water for her boy who was 
sick. We let her pass; and 
there came into my mind the 
many tales in the Bible of 
mothers and their sick children 
—of Hagar wandering in the 
wilderness of Beersheba, and 
the Shunammite woman whose 
son Elisha cured. 

Another day I was reminded 
of Cana of Galilee when I 
stumbled on a marriage in 
the little village of Salbit. 
Salbit lies not far off the 
main Jaffa-Jerusalem road ; but 
no track leads to it, and my 
interpreter and I had a weary 
trip in the car, involving many 
retreats and detours, before 
we reached it. We arrived 
there unobserved at about three 
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in the afternoon, and found 
the streets deserted, except for 
an old blind man led by a 
boy. I asked for the mukhiar, 
and the boy ran for him, while 
we conversed with the old 
man. It was he who told us 
of the wedding, and I was for 
pushing on elsewhere, rather 
than disturb the festivities ; 
but the mukhtar arrived, a 
fine old fellow, with half the 
town at his heels, and bade us 
follow him to the other end 
of the village, where we would 
be made welcome. He led 
us to an open space just outside 
the houses, where the whole 
city was gathered. The elders 
sat on a bank, the others stood 
grouped around with little boys 
playing about them ; and fifteen 
or twenty of the young men 
were dancing before them. The 
dance ceased for a moment at 
my arrival, while the elders 
shook hands with me. I begged 
them to continue, and to let 
me sit with them; but they 
would not let me do so until 
mattresses had been fetched. 
When these arrived, two or 
three of them, they were heaped 
into a sort of divan for me and 
me alone; and it was only 
after much persuasion that the 
mukhtar could be induced to 
share it with me. 

Then the dance continued, 
while the children flocked to 
look at me and stare into my 
eyes—an embarrassing affair, 
especially as I was afraid to 
take any interest in them for 
fear of my evil eye. There I 
sat for an hour, drinking coffee 
and smoking cigarettes — the 





stubs of my own Virginians 
being as usual eagerly snatched 
from the ground and finished 
by the fortunate villager who 
was quickest off the mark. 
The dancing was fascinating, 
and resembled in a way our 
own reels. The performers were 
divided into two groups of 
eight or nine each; to each 
group a lad of about fifteen 
played on a pipe, while the 
sweat rolled down his cheeks. 
From each set, one man in 
turn would disentangle himself 
and dance, so to speak, in the 
middle, except that instead of 
dancing round him, as in the 
reel, the others went on dancing 
opposite him in one long line. 
Each man’s hand was twisted 
in the front of his neighbour’s 
belt as they danced side by 
side, so that seen from in 
front they made a criss-cross 
of arms all the way along. 
Everyone danced his own step, 
and if he felt like it he sang 
the while, the same monotonous 
tune that the piper was playing. 
The sound of the pipe was so 
thin that the piper was com- 
pelled to follow the man in 
the ‘middle’ as he danced 
about the place whither he 
would, and blow the tune almost 
in his ear; and the lad’s 
endurance was amazing. After 
about three-quarters of an hour 
there was a pause; another 
lad took over the pipe, and the 
first, instead of falling in a 
fit, as I fully expected him to 
do, joined in the dancing, twist- 
ing his lithe body and stamp- 
ing his feet with the best of 
them. 
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At last the dance was over, 
and it was time also for me 
to be getting back, the more 
so as for the last half-hour I 
had been involved in a political 
argument of which I was getting 
the best, and I was afraid that 
a victory might prove un- 
pleasant for me. Mercifully, 
everyone’s good-humour was 
restored at this moment by 
one of the dancers, whose 
clowning had been a feature 
of the afternoon. He formed 
all the young men into a line, 
and initiated them in the 
mysteries of forming fours, as 
he had seen the troops do at 
Jerusalem. Amid howls of 
laughter from all sides, in- 
cluding those of the elders, 
who, a few seconds before, 
had appeared on the point of 
drawing their daggers on me, 
he made them form fours, 
right turn, and march off, 
putting himself at their head, 
and, with his elbow, imitating 
the action of a piper with his 
bag. Up he came to me, 
beaming all over his face, still 
streaming with sweat, and ob- 
viously pleased as Punch with 
his little show, and _ said, 
“ Quies?”? (Good?) ‘ Very 
good,” I said; and we all 
parted the best of friends. 

But most of all I liked to 
go out with men of my own 
regiment, men I knew, whose 
sense of humour never failed 
them, and who found some- 
thing to laugh at where you 
and I would have fallen to 
cursing. They seemed to have 
some affinity with the hill 
Arabs, who enjoyed their sense 
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of humour, and who in some 
strange way seemed almost to 
understand their tongues. It 
was a lucky prisoner whom 
they caught. There was one 
who had tried to run away, 
and who was shot in such a 
place that not only was he 
unable to run any more, but 
he could not even sit down. 
When he was released he left 
laden with cigarettes and 
oranges, and with a grin on 
his face that had displaced his 
look of terror half an hour 
before, and had not left him 
since. And there was the day 
when one of my brother-officers 
on a dawn search sent one of 
his men into a house to clear 
it of people before going through 
it. Waiting outside, he watched 
the Jock clamber up the old 
stone steps to the door and 
disappear; and heard from 
within his rifle-butt tap on the 
floor, and his cheerful voice 
breaking it gently to the sleep- 
ing household: ‘Hey! Has 
youse guys no’ had Revally 
yet?” 

It was, and is, a land of 
tragedy, where two nations, 
each with its meed of idealism 
and realism, are at loggerheads, 
and where a third is sadly 
involved. But it was no reason 
why we of the third should go 
miserably about our duty ; and 
I confess without shame that 
I enjoyed my sojourn there 
and wish it had been longer. 
It was a bitter day when I 
heard I was to come home to 
another job. The only trait 
in my character which I am 
aware of having lost in Palestine 
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is my taste for oranges: I had 
a surfeit of them, and can 
never look one in the face again. 
Certain threads run constantly 
through the woof of my 
memories: the never-ceasing 
howling of dogs; the constant 
braying of the ubiquitous don- 
key, alias the ‘ Palestine Night- 
ingale’; the sheepskin cloaks 
of the Hebron shepherds and 
cameleers ; the strings of camels 
and donkeys in the early morn- 
ing, passing the hut I used 
to occupy when I slept in 
Jerusalem; and finally, the 
throbbing of the wells, for ever 
pumping water in the remotest 
villages, an earnest, if there 
were nothing else, that there 
is something to show for our 
time in Palestine. 

My last morning in the 
country I drove out from Jeru- 
salem before dawn for a last 
search of some caves near 
Hebron, where a gang was 
supposed to be in hiding. We 
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drew a blank, not for the first 
time, and not for the last. I 
remember the search, and my 
good-byes to my old company. 
But best of all I remember 
that drive in the dark. It 
was a week before Christmas, 
and next day I was leaving 
for home by way of Damascus 
and Beirut. It was a frosty 
night of stars, but the long 
glow before dawn was already 
shining above the hills of Moab. 
As we passed through Beth- 
lehem, one could sense the 
sun waiting below the horizon 
for its cue; the suspense was 
almost breathless. Then on 
a sudden, as it does in those 
latitudes, it shot into sight; 
and as it began climbing the 
sky with an incredible vigour, 
one star still hung beyond the 
Church of the Nativity, half 
in the glow, half in the shadow. 

“T gshan’t forget this,’ I 
said to my companion. And 
I was right. 
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FRUSTRATION. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Mr Net MAcLEoD had never 
been in steam, and had no 
immediate desire to go into 
steam; when he did, it was 
@ case of needs must when the 
Devil drives. In spite of a 
lazy demeanour that was ex- 
tremely deceptive, and a soft, 
pleasing West Highland accent 
that was equally deceptive, he 
was ambitious. He wanted to 
get all his certificates as quickly 
as possible; but he had just 
arrived back in England as 
second mate of a large full- 
rigged ship to find that he was 
exactly a fortnight short of 
the year’s service required before 
he could sit for his first mate’s 
certificate. 

His first difficulty was to 
get clear of his last ship—not 
a legal difficulty, of course, 
for all hands must be paid 
and signed off the articles at 
the end of a voyage; but a 
difficulty created by his own 
personality. She was a very 
happy ship, and he had largely 
helped to make her so. He 
was an excellent sailing-ship 
officer, which suited the captain ; 
he was a genial companion and 
a hard worker, which pleased 
the mate; and he had a way 
of treating the apprentices as 
if they were already officers. 
As for the men—he had put 
the hardest case amongst them 


to sleep in a minute and a 
half on the second day of 
the outward passage, and had 
carried their respect ever since. 
The fine old captain pressed 
him to make another voyage; 
the mate pleaded with him, 
and the apprentices added their 
entreaties. Mr Macleod was 
full of gratitude, but having a 
strong, though well concealed, 
streak of obstinacy he turned 
down all requests politely. He 
had no intention of making a 
voyage of a year’s duration 
when one of a month would 
do. But here was his second 
difficulty: how could he put 
in the required time ? 

He had not long to wait for 
a chance. He signed off the 
articles at the Mill Dam shipping 
office in South Shields, placed 
a wad of notes, his first dis- 
charge as an officer, and an 
excellent reference in an inside 
pocket, and said farewell to 
the captain and mate. So 
closed a very pleasant period 
of his life. Then the chance 
came. As he passed through 
the outer door of the shipping 
office he almost bumped into 
two men standing on the pave- 
ment. One, a large, powerfully 
built man, had a hatchet-shaped 
face, with bitter discontent 
and superciliousness clearly im- 
pressed on it; the other, wear- 
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ing a blue serge suit glazed 
with long use, was a timid, 
furtive - looking little person. 
The hatchet-faced man was 
very angry. 

‘“‘ Where the hell is the second 
mate ? ’’ he snarled. 

“T don’t think he intends to 
rejoin, sir,” the other answered 
meekly. 

“ Are the engineers and the 
rest of the crowd here ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Get them along then; I'll 
see the shipping master about 
a second mate.” 

Mr Macleod guessed correctly 
that here was the master of a 
tramp steamer about to sign 
on a crew. His sea-chest and 
bag were lying in the left 
luggage office at the railway 
station, for he had intended 
to leave for Oban that night ; 
but he could easily retrieve 
them; and he would certainly 
enjoy a holiday with a much 
easier mind if he had his full 
time in. 

“Good day, sir,’ he said 
politely to the tramp captain. 
“Do you want a_ second 
mate ? ” 

“T do,” the captain grunted. 

“May I offer my services, 
sir?” 

“ H’m ! what experience have 
you had ? ”’ the captain queried. 

For answer Mr Macleod took 
his nice clean discharge from 
his pocket and _ confidently 
handed it over. The captain 
glanced at it. 

“Ts this all?” he asked. 

Mr Macleod’s open, eager 
face fell. The discharge showed 
that he had been second mate 
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of a sailing-ship for eleven and 
a half months, and had V.G. 
stamped on it for both ability 
and character. Up till that 
moment he had been very 
proud of it. 

‘* Ever been in steam?” the 
captain continued. 

* Wy aie.” 

“You’re only a boy and 
you’ve never been in steam ; 
you have a damned cheek!... 
Still, you can’t do much harm 
in three weeks. Come inside ; 
if the shipping master hasn’t 
got a steamboat man handy 
I'll sign you on.” 

Mr Macleod turned back to 
the shipping office, reflecting 
hopefully that although he did 
not think much of this par- 
ticular captain and hated his 
imperious manners, a _ three 
weeks’ voyage would suit him 
admirably. He saw the cap- 
tain in conversation with 
the shipping master and that 
official shaking his head. His 
hopes rose as the captain 
beckoned. 

“There are more second 
mates than parish priests, but 
I can’t lay my hands on one 
at the moment,” the captain 
said. “Ill sign you on; go 
and tell the mate to bring the 
crowd in.” 

Mr Macleod listened while 
a clerk rapidly read through 
the articles, but the only in- 
formation he could pick up 
was that the captain’s name 
was Parry and the steamer 
was bound to Santander on 
the north coast of Spain. He 
indulged in some mental geo- 
graphy. The north coast of 
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Spain was well outside the 
home trade limits of the Elbe 
and Brest; and, anyhow, they 
were signing foreign articles. 
That was all right: his time 
would count in full. He signed 
his name in duplicate, and 
found his pay would be five 
pounds a month, which did 
not worry him, though he had 
an idea that it was below 
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the average. The crew was 
ordered to be on board the 
following morning, 
captain singled him out. 

“When can you join?” he 
demanded. 

* At once, sir.”’ 

“Right, get your dunnage 
aboard. You’ll find the Marma- 
duke under the coal staithes in 
the Tyne Dock.”’ 


I. 


Two hours later Mr Macleod 
took a deep breath and plunged 
into the dense cloud of coal- 
dust that enveloped the Marma- 
duke. He bumped into a sub- 
dued-looking man whom he 
had difficulty in recognising as 
the second engineer that had 
signed the articles. The second 
engineer showed him to his 
room in the starboard alleyway, 
and at first, until he noticed 
a bunk there, Mr Macleod 
thought his guide had made a 
mistake and shown him the 
paint-locker. The room was 
about six by four, and the 
floor was strewn with old junk, 
which the second mate had to 
remove before the coal-trimmers 
carrying his chest and bag 
could get them inside. Before 
he had changed into working 
clothes the mate was at the 
door demanding his help to 
shift the steamer thirty yards 
along the quay. 

Twenty-four nightmarish 
hours followed, during which 
Mr Macleod breathed, ate, and 
drank coal-dust; took greasy 
ropes to winches while the 


steamer was shifted backward 
and forward as the coal- 
trimmers required; took in 
stores, put on hatches, sent 
down derricks, and persuaded 
half-drunken men to work the 
steamer out of the dock into 
the river. With the dropping 
of the pilot between the piers 
there came gusts of clean salt 
air, and when the deeply laden 
Marmaduke turned to the south- 
ward she promptly dived into 
a head sea that sent a shower 
of cleansing spray all over her 
foredeck. 

At eight o’clock the new 
second mate found himself on 
the bridge keeping his first 
watch in a steamer. He was 
accompanied for most of the 
four hours till midnight by a 
captain who obviously did not 
trust him and never spoke a 
word. The captain’s room was 
under the bridge and he visited 
it frequently, but every time 
a light was reported by the 
look-out he bounced up the 
ladder again and took any 
action that was required. It 
needed all the second mate’s 
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cheerful philosophy to keep 
his hot Highland blood in 
check. His last ship was a 
larger one than this, and she 
had tall, slender spars towering 
one hundred and sixty feet 
above her deck. In her he 
had been left alone to counter 
shifts of wind that might well 
have brought disaster, to act 
instantly in squalls that might 
cause gale-maddened canvas to 
put unbearable strains on masts, 
yards, and rigging. Here, 
apparently, he could not be 
trusted to see that an ordinary 
compass course was steered, 
or carry out the simple 
mancuvre necessary to clear 
a crossing vessel. The dreary 
watch ended at last; the mate 
came on to the bridge at mid- 
night ; Mr Macleod wrote up 
the rough log-book, went to 
his room, shook the coal-dust 
from his blankets, and slept 
like a child. 

He reached the bridge again 
at four o’clock to find that 
the Marmaduke had just passed 
Flamborough Head and had 
a clear run before her. To his 
joy the captain was not in 
sight. But the mate was just 
as unsociable;. he gave the 
course without remark and 
departed to his bunk. Day- 
light came at about half-past 
five, and from his position in 
the wing of the bridge, where 
he was partially sheltered from 
the wind by a dilapidated 
canvas dodger, Mr Macleod was 
able to look over his ship for 
the first time. Up till then 
either she had been enveloped 
in coal-dust or he had been 
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far too busy. The Marmaduke 
was no beauty; in fact, she 
was a foul blot on the sparkling 
waters. After five minutes the 
second mate came to the con- 
clusion that, instead of stagger- 
ing down the North Sea loaded 
nearly to her scuppers with 
coal, her old bones ought to 
have been feeding the furnaces 
of the makers of steel. He 
learnt her age from the small 
bell mounted on a rail abaft 
the helmsman, and rightly con- 
cluded that she was built of 
iron, and therefore strong. That 
was the best that could be 
said of her. Her iron decks 
were bare and rusty, her scanty 
rigging was untarred and dis- 
figured by Irish pennants. The 
wooden derricks were sun-dried 
and warped, and every foot 
of her cried out for paint. 
At that point Mr Macleod’s 
observations were interrupted by 
the captain, who ordered him to 
get the two men of the watch— 
the third was at the wheel—and 
wash down the decks. 

By half-past eight, when he 
was again relieved by the mate, 
he was ravenous, but he found 
little in the saloon to satisfy 
his appetite. Ever since he 
joined he had found the food 
searce and badly cooked, but 
had put it down to the rush 
and bustle of leaving port. 
Evidently it was going to be 
little better at sea. He turned 
into his bunk intending to 
read before going to sleep, 
but had only reached the third 
page of his book when his 
attention was drawn to the 
deck above the bunk. The 
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Marmaduke had been built for 
the Eastern trade, and the 
iron deck beams were encased 
with wood. Inside the casing 
there were strange noises— 
scuffing, pattering, and scrap- 
ing. Mr Macleod heard the 
steward talking to the cook 
in the alleyway, so he hopped 
out of his bunk and opened the 
door. He beckoned to the 
steward and pointed to the 
casing. 

“* Rats,” the steward declared 
promptly. ‘The ship’s full 
of ’em. She used to be in the 
Black Sea trade, and there’s 
still a lot of grain sweepings 
in her. You’d better not leave 
your socks lying about.” 

At four o’clock, having the 
first dog-watch below, the 
second mate tried to become 
acquainted with his shipmates, 
but with little success. The 
mate was on the bridge, and 
the second engineer in the 
engine-room, but, anyhow, 
neither of them ever seemed 
in the mood for conversation. 
The impression he had formed 
of the mate at the shipping 
office seemed to have been 
correct, for that officer had 
worn the same furtive look ever 
since. The second engineer 
was thin and worn; his fur- 
rowed face was as if years of 
contact with engine oil had 
made it permanently yellow 
and greasy, and his sandy 
moustache resembled a tooth- 
brush that had been unevenly 
used; he gave the impression 
of carrying a heavy load of 
secret sorrow. The sulky, burly 
chief was in the captain’s room, 
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where indeed he spent most of 


his time. There remained the 
third engineer who was off 
watch; but half an hour ex- 
hausted that youth’s conversa- 
tional possibilities. His mental 
horizon was bounded on one 
hand by pistons, cylinders, and 
cross-heads ; on the other, by 
the doings of a football team 
called Newcastle United. Mr 
Macleod reflected unhappily 
that he had a joyless voyage 
before him ; he had temporarily 
forgotten its length. To a 
sailing-ship man used _ to 
passages that were seldom less 
than three months in duration, 
it came as a pleasant surprise 
to hear the captain tell the 
steward that the fresh meat 
must last till they reached 
Santander, four days out. 
With a south-west wind and 
swell just before the beam on 
the starboard side, the Marma- 
duke rolled her way through the 
Bay of Biscay; but though 
there seemed to be plenty of 
steam her speed steadily de- 
creased. She had attained 
eight knots in the North Sea 
and coming down channel, and 
was now doing a bare five. On 
a lovely forenoon, a day and a 
half late, she steamed through 
the narrow passage into the 
beautiful, almost land - locked 
harbour of Santander. Mr 
Macleod had already formed 
the opinion that the Marmaduke 
was run strictly on the cheap, 
and was not at all surprised 
when the captain ignored the 
offer of a pilot, and also of a 
shore boat to run the lines to 
the wharf, though there was 
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a strong offshore wind. From 
the bridge the captain shouted 
to him to swing out and lower 
the starboard lifeboat, which 
lay on skids on the lower bridge, 
and sent the three men of the 
mate’s watch to help. The 
cover was already off and the 
davit tackles hooked on. The 
second mate tried to raise the 
forward end of the boat first, 
but it refused to leave the 
chocks. He added his own 
very considerable strength to 
that of the five men, but nothing 
happened. He tried the after- 
end of the boat, with the same 
result. He then took a maul 
and attempted to knock the 
outer chocks over on their 
hinges, but they refused to 
budge. He could only conclude 
that the boat, owing to criminal 
neglect, had for months been 
allowed to lie on the skids, till 
successive coats of paint had 
bound it fast. In the meantime 
the captain—that peremptory 
person who could brook no 
opposition to his will—was be- 
coming frantic ; for the steamer, 
lying with engines stopped, was 
drifting out. of position. 

“Why the hell don’t you 
take the falls to the after- 
winch, mister ? ’’ he roared. 

The leads to the winch on 
the after-deck were awkward, 
and it said a good deal for the 
second mate’s activity and driv- 
ing power that, by means of 
leading blocks, the falls were 
brought to the winch barrels 
in incredibly quick time. The 
barrels revolved; the strain 
came on the falls till it seemed 
as if they would either strand 
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or part. At last something 
happened. There was a splin- 
tering of wood and the boat 
moved toward the davit heads 
—but not intact. Two planks, 
one on either side of the keel, 
still adhered to the chocks ; to 
prevent the boat from falling to 
pieces it had been nailed down! 
The port boat was found to be in 
the same condition ; the Spanish 
boatman was hailed hastily— 
and the captain was unapproach- 
able for the rest of the day. 

The discharging of coal took 
three days, and as soon as the 
last pound was out the Marma- 
duke hauled alongside another 
wharf and immediately began 
to load iron ore. From the 
trucks that brought the ore 
down from the mines young 
men shovelled it into baskets 
borne on the heads of women. 
The women carried it up a 
plank leading from the wharf 
to the ship, dumped it down a 
hatch, and returned to the 
wharf by another plank. There 
was @ continuous chain of them, 
and work only ceased for meals, 
when the women’s husbands, 
accompanied by their children, 
brought food for them and 
shared it in a pienic lunch 
alongside the trucks. 

Till then Mr Macleod had 
been too busy, and dirty, to 
think of going ashore ; but that 
evening, after supper, he dressed 
and went over the gangway 
intent on seeing some of the 
night life of Santander. He 
strolled along the water-front, 
turned up a side street and 
came to a respectable-looking, 
brilliantly lit café. As he specu- 
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lated on the chance of getting 
a good glass of wine inside, the 
second engineer came out and 
tried to slip past him. Mr 
Macleod took his shipmate 
firmly by the arm. 

‘“‘ Come in and have a drink,” 
he cried heartily. 

Almost before he knew what 
had happened the engineer 
found himself back in the café, 
sitting at a small table and 
blinking at the lights. 

“Uno bottle mucho bueno 
vino,” Mr Macleod, who had 
been on the west coast of 
South America, said to an 
approaching waiter. 

‘Yes, sare; ver’ good wine, 
sare,” the waiter answered. 

At first Mr Macleod found 
conversation difficult, for the 
second engineer’s secret sorrow 
seemed to weigh on him very 
heavily that evening. But the 
wine was good, and before the 
bottle was finished he had 
brightened up. Mr Macleod 
was delighted, for he was a 
companionable soul. He called 
for another bottle. By the 
time that was empty, and 
a third ordered, the engineer 
had become loquacious. In a 
detached way, and speaking 
entirely without malice, he 
reviewed their shipmates in the 
Marmaduke. Captain Parry was 
a twister, the worst twister 
sailing out of the north-east 
coast. The chief engineer was 
another. The mate, poor fellow, 
had to keep his mouth closely 
shut; his master’s certificate 
had been suspended for a year 
for losing a steamer in the 
Baltic, and he had been out of 
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a job for eight months until he 
shipped in the Marmaduke at 
a much lower rate of pay than 
that obtaining at the port of 
South Shields. The second 
engineer neglected to mention 
that he also was under a 
cloud, with his certificate sus- 
pended; he had accepted a 
large backhander in a Medi- 
terranean port for turning a 
blind eye on the amount of 
bunker coal supplied, with the 
result that the steamer in which 
he was chief ran out of coal while 
still two days off her home port 
and had to be towed in. 

The captain was the principal 
owner of the Marmaduke, the 
second engineer went on; he 
owned thirty-two of the sixty- 
four shares. Among the other 
‘ sixty-fourthers ’ were the chief 
engineer, the ship-chandler at 
South Shields, and the butcher 
who supplied the meat. The 
steamer had been laid up in 
the Tyne nearly four years 
when they bought her, and this 
was her second iron-ore voyage 
after two to the Black Sea. 
She was over-ripe, and they 
had bought her cheaply; as 
Mr Macleod had already dis- 
covered, they were also running 
her on the cheap. 

“They bought a pig in a 
poke,” the second engineer said, 
and laid his finger alongside his 
nose. He looked round the 
café and lowered his voice. 
‘““Did you notice she was only 
going about half-speed for the 
two days before we got to 
Santander ? ”’ 

“IT thought she was a bit 
leisurely,’’ Mr Macleod replied, 
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“but, of course, I don’t know 
much about steamers.” 
‘“‘There’s a flaw in the tail 
shaft. It was there when our 
pright know-all, our very smart 
chief engineer, surveyed it be- 
fore they bought her, and he 
never noticed it. It gradually 
grew worse, and now it isn’t 
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safe. They’ll want a new one 
before she makes another voy- 
age, and that’ll worry the soul- 
casing out of them and the 
other ‘ sixty-fourthers.’ ”’ 

““She’d be all the better of 
new boats too,” Mr Macleod 
said. ‘Somebody missed tiem 
in the survey.” 


Ii. 


Loaded down to three inches 
below her marks the Marmaduke 
left Santander for Rotterdam. 
The weather was anticyclonic 
and the barometer high ; 
throughout the whole passage 
across the Bay, and up-channel, 
there was a light north-east 
wind, a haze on the horizon, 
and a smooth sea. The day 
she rounded Ushant Mr Macleod 
was able to reflect happily that 
the year of service which quali- 
fied him to sit for his examina- 
tion was up. Still going no 
better than five knots, and an 
object of curiosity to most 
people who saw her from other 
vessels and noticed the very 
slight bow wave she raised, 
she waddled her way to the 
Dutch coast. She got quick 
despatch in Rotterdam, and 
within a few days was on 
her way across the North 
Sea in ballast, bound for the 
Tyne. 

From the moment the pilot 
was dropped Captain Parry, 
for the first time, treated his 
second mate like a human 
being. The day before the 
Marmaduke was due to arrive 
in the Tyne Mr Macleod had 


the afternoon watch on the 
bridge, and a very affable and 
chatty captain kept him com- 
pany for an hour; but even 
after that he was surprised 
when, about five o’clock, the 
steward told him that the cap- 
tain wanted to speak to him. 
Evidently he was going to be 
asked to make another voyage, 
though it had never even been 
hinted that he had given satis- 
faction on this one; and on 
his way to the captain’s cabin 
he was thinking out an excuse. 
It was embarrassing the way 
these captains tried to hang 
on to him when he wanted 
to go. 

“ Come in, Mr Macleod,’’ Cap- 
tain Parry shouted in response 
to his knock. 

The second mate entered a 
room which could hardly have 
been furnished more sparsely. 

‘“ We shall be entering the 
Tyne tomorrow morning, and 
I want you to sign the mate’s 
log-book; also an entry in 
the official log,’? the captain 
explained. 

Mr Macleod had never heard 
of a second mate being asked 
to sign the mate’s log-book, but 
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he decided this must be steam- 
boat fashion. 

“Very good, sir,’’ he said. 

“Right from the beginning 
of the voyage, Mr Macleod ; 
just below the mate’s signature.” 

The signing of the pages 
from the start of the voyage 
up to the day the Marmaduke 
left Santander was mechanical, 
and even monotonous; then 
the word ‘gale’ caught the 
second mate’s eye and he 
decided he had better read 
before he signed. The events 
of the next few days as depicted 
in the log-book were entirely 
at variance with facts. Cer- 
tainly what appeared now had 
not been copied from the scrap 
log which the second mate had 
helped to keep, nor had it 
originally been written in the 
log-book itself. He knew that, 
because in Rotterdam he had 
looked through it, partly out 
of curiosity, but mainly to see 
how a steamer’s log was kept. 
But how could that possibly 
be? The log-book was written 
in ink, and there were no signs 
of erasions or scrapings. He 
turned to the middle of it and 
found the solution: the double 
leaves were fastened there with 
thread. The pages written after 
Santander had been taken out 
and new ones inserted. They 
were well beyond the middle, 
for the log-book dealt with 
several voyages. He turned 
back and found that the other 
halves of those leaves, belonging 
to a previous voyage, had been 
carefully dirtied, though the 
writing was obviously fresh. 
And the description of the 


weather and the steamer’s 
behaviour across the Bay of 
Biscay! ‘Fierce S.W. gale 
with terrific squalls. Mountain- 
ous sea running up on port 
quarter. Vessel _ pitching 
heavily, propeller racing.” 

“IT can’t possibly sign this, 
sir,”?’ Mr Macleod answered. 

“ What?” the captain roared. 
He could hardly believe his 
ears ; never had a second mate 
tried to thwart him; it was as 
bad as if one of the rats had 
come out of its hiding-place in 
the cabin and attempted to 
bite him. 

“T can’t possibly sign this,” 
the second mate repeated. 
“The sea was like a mill-pond 
when we crossed the Bay of 
Biscay.” 

Captain Parry became livid 
with fury, but kept a grip on 
himself. 

“Mr Macleod, kindly do as 
I tell you,” he said with 
cold ferocity. ‘‘ The tail shaft 
was damaged during the heavy 
weather we experienced after 
leaving Santander. I intend 
to note a protest on arrival 
and claim on the underwriters 
for a new shaft.”’ 

“‘ But, sir, ours was not the 
only vessel that crossed the 
Bay during those days.” 

“Will you sign that log- 
book or will you not ? ” 

*¢ T will not,” said Mr Macleod. 

The captain, almost choking 
with rage, rose to his feet and 
doubled his fists; then, big 
man though he was, he thought 
better of it. His second mate 
was a well-set-up, muscular 
young fellow, 
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‘‘ Very well, Mr Macleod, you 
know what this means,” he 
snarled ; ‘* you’re sacked.” 

“JT hadn’t the slightest in- 
tention of making another 
voyage.” 

“Oh, hadn’t you,” the cap- 
tain sneered. ‘‘ You’d have 
to make one somewhere. Your 
time in this ship won’t count 
for your examination without 
a reference from me, and that 
reference you will not get.” 


“Qh yes, I shall!” Mr 
Macleod said easily. 
“Indeed; you’re evidently 


a very clever young man.” 

“Not atall. If that reference 
is not in my hands when the 
ship pays off I shall refuse to 
accept my money; then I'll 
call on the nearest Lloyd’s 
surveyor and suggest to him 
that he compares your log- 
book with those of other vessels 
that passed us in the Bay of 
Biscay. Good evening.” 

When Mr Macleod went on 
the bridge at midnight the 
light on Souter Point had come 
into view, and the mate was 
taking a bearing. He noted 
the bearing in the scrap log, 
then, instead of handing over 
in his usual brusque manner, 
he drew the second mate to 
the starboard wing of the 
bridge and cowered behind the 
dodger. 

‘Look here, mister, don’t 
be a damned fool,” he said. 
“Getting up against the cap- 
tain like this never does a 
young officer any good. The 
news will pass round the dif- 
ferent owners that you’re an 
obstructionist and a sea lawyer, 
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and you'll be a marked man. 
Sign the log-book; what does 
it matter to you ? ” 

“ T'll not sign a lot of damned 
lies, and I’m surprised that you 
wrote them,’”’ the second mate 
said curtly, and turned on his 
heel. 

Two days later they were 
back in the shipping office at 
Mill Dam. The captain and a 
clerk were behind the counter, 
and the mate had just signed 
off. The clerk pushed the 
little pile of gold and silver 
which represented the second 
mate’s wages across the counter 
and handed him a pen. Mr 
Macleod looked the captain 
straight in the eyes. 

* Come on, mister; there are 
a lot more hands than you to 
be paid off—and two more 
crews after that,’’ the clerk 
cried impatiently. 

Mr Macleod did not reply ; 
unperturbed by the clerk’s atti- 
tude, and the mutterings behind 
him, he still looked at the 
captain. 

‘“‘ That reference,” he drawled 
at last. 

The captain took an envelope 
from his pocket and con- 
temptuously tossed it across 
the counter. Still undisturbed 
by the open grumbling now 
indulged in by the waiting 
hands, Mr Macleod took a 
sheet of notepaper out of the 
envelope and studied it leisurely. 
It gave the date on which the 
bearer had joined the Marma- 
duke as second mate, and the 
date on which he had left, and 
stated that he had been sober. 
Brief and to the point, just 
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enough for the recipient’s pur- 
pose. He took his money, 
signed off the articles, and 
bowed to the captain. 


‘“‘ Thank you,” he said. 
“You'll never get another 


Mr Macleod obtained his first 
mate’s certificate. Then he 
took heed of the advice given 
him by a thoughtful uncle 
connected with shipping in 
Glasgow, who informed him 
that the days of sail were 
nearly over. Instead of going 
into steam, however, he went 
into oil—but not in the sense 
usually accepted in the City. 
He joined a firm that owned a 
number of fine tank steamers, 
and was third officer of one of 
them when he saw the Marma- 
duke again. His vessel was 
about forty miles south of 
Ushant, homeward bound with 
a full cargo. Shortly after 
four o’clock in the afternoon 
of a short day in late autumn 
he was sitting in his cabin 
sipping tea and smoking a cigar- 
ette—for in that oil-tanker offi- 
cers were allowed to smoke in 
their cabins provided the door 
and portholes were shut—when 
he heard the engine-room tele- 
graph clanging the ‘ stand-by.’ 
Wondering what could be the 
matter, he carefully dropped 
the cigarette in a tin of water, 
and went out on deck. 

He found a group of officers 
and engineers standing beneath 
the bridge and staring ahead. 
The telegraph rang to ‘slow.’ 


IV. 
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ship out of South Shields if J 
can help it,’”’ the captain hissed. 

“There are more ships than 
parish churches,” the second 
mate replied sweetly, and turned 
away. 


He also looked ahead, and, 
fine on the port bow, saw a 
tramp steamer that, in spite of 
her forlorn, water-logged ap- 
pearance, struck him as some- 
thing with which he had been 
familiar. The oil-tanker forged 
ahead slowly and got so close 
that when the tramp’s low 
counter lifted, to show the 
white letters painted on it, the 
officers could read her name. 

“Why, that’s my last ship,” 
Mr Macleod cried. 

“TI wouldn’t brag about it if 
I were you,” the second officer 
said. 

The Marmaduke was in a 
bad way. She was so low in 
the sea that the water was 
running over the bulwarks of 
her well-decks. Throughout the 
afternoon there had been heavy 
rain showers. The sky was a 
dirty mottled grey ; there was 
now only a light breeze, but 
a considerable westerly swell 
was running. Two gaily col- 
oured flags cut the dinginess ; 
from the halliards amidships 
the code signal N.C.—* In dis- 
tress: want immediate assist- 
ance ’’—blew out lazily. The 
oil-tanker’s telegraph clanged 
again and her engines stopped. 
The captain picked up a mega- 
phone. 
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“ Marmaduke, ahoy ! 
tow you ? ” he hailed. 

The reply came pealing across 
the water in accents which 
indicated that Captain Parry 
was still in command. 

“No; [I’m going to abandon 
ship ; she’s sinking under me.” 

“ All right,” the captain of 
the tanker shouted after a 
moment of hesitation. ‘ Shall 
I lower a boat ? ” 

“No; I can get all hands 
into one boat and there’s no 
time to save anything.” 

Mr Macleod, listening to the 
shouted conversation, wondered 
if the boat referred to was the 
one he had hove off the skids 
in Santander. It was the only 
boat that could be used; for 
it was on the starboard, the 
lee side, and from the oil- 
tanker, which was now out 
on the tramp’s_ starboard 
quarter, they could see the 
swell washing through the 
weather rails and right over 
the well-decks. Men swarmed 
round the davits; the boat 
left the skids readily, was swung 
out, and took the water with 
a@ splash. Through his binoc- 
wars Mr Macleod watched as 
men jumped into it from the 
rail. It appeared to be water- 
tight. He could distinguish 
features; there was a new 
third engineer who looked even 
rawer than the last ; the second 
engineer was there with his 
sandy moustache still un- 
trimmed and the lines of worry 
deeper than ever on his greasy 
face. The furtive-looking mate 
appeared, then the chief engineer. 
All were in the boat when Cap- 
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tain Parry, holding on to a 
suitcase which presumably con- 
tained the ship’s papers, stepped 
on to the gunwale from the 
tramp’s rail. The boat was 
very deep in the water as, 
propelled by five oars and 
steered by Oaptain Parry, it 
made for the oil-tanker. 

‘Come round the stern; the 
ladder’s on the other side,’’ her 
captain shouted. 

The boat came alongside and 
was made fast by the boat- 
rope. The hands swarmed up 
the short length of pilot-ladder 
and were warmly welcomed by 
their opposite numbers in the 
tanker—seamen by seamen, fire- 
men by firemen. Directed by 
the chief officer the others 
made for the uniformed group 
on the lower bridge, where 
there was a general shaking of 
hands and congratulations on 
their escape. To Mr Macleod’s 
amusement the captain and 
chief engineer cut him dead ; 
the mate greeted him in a 
shame-faced way; the second 
engineer, who was trembling 
violently, seized his hand and 
refused to let it go. Captain 
Parry climbed to the bridge ; 
it had been a very easy rescue. 

‘“‘ What shall I do with the 
boat, sir?’’ the chief officer 
cried from the foredeck. 

“Leave it there for the 
moment,’ the captain answered. 
He turned to the master of the 
Marmaduke. “What’s the 
trouble, captain ?”’ he asked. 

“We ran into very bad 
weather in the Mediterranean 
just after we left Oran, and 
she must have opened up some 
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of the butts or sprung some 
rivets,’’ Captain Parry explained 
in a whining voice. ‘ All the 
way up the Portuguese coast the 
water was gaining on the pumps. 
Now the engine-room is flooded 
and we had to draw the fires in 
the stokehold.”’ 

Captain Griffin of the tanker 
—square-jawed, clean-shaven, 
keen-eyed, and alert — was 
studying his man. 

“ Captain, I think you should 
have stayed by your ship until 
she sank,” he said deliberately. 
‘“‘There’s not much sea on; 
you could have kept the boat 
towing alongside.” 

“She won’t float another 
hour, captain,” Captain Parry 
declared earnestly. 

* H’m! she might! anyhow, 
it will be dark in half an hour. 
Do you mean to tell me you’re 
going to leave that vessel lying 
there without lights on a dark 
night, right in the track of 
shipping ? ”’ 

“She won’t float another 
hour, I can tell you that.” 

“She might float half the 
night.”’ 

‘* No, no, captain.” 

‘* Have you abandoned her ? ”’ 
Captain Griffin demanded. 

66 Yes.”’ 

“ Right! IT’ll take charge of 
her and sink her! Are you 
there, Mr M‘Murtrie ? ”’ 

“Tm here, captain,’ the 
chief engineer replied from the 
lower bridge where the others 
had been listening to an argu- 
ment that had become heated. 

“Come up on the bridge, 
please.”’ 

The chief engineer went on 
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the bridge ; the other engineers 
and officers clustered round the 
foot of the ladder the better to 
hear the coming conversation. 

“T want to sink that ship,” 
Captain Griffin said. “She 
might float for long enough; 
she carries no lights and there’s 
no one on board to make a 
sound signal in case of heavy 
rain ; she’s an absolute menace 
to anything coming along on 
the regular tracks. Could she 
be sunk quickly ? ”’ 

‘Oh, ay,’’ Mr M‘Murtrie re- 
plied. ‘‘ With her that deep 
in the water you’ve only got to 
take the cover off the main 
injection valve.” 

‘Would that make a quick 
job of it?” 

“ Ay would it; that quick 
that whoever did it would have 
to skin out of the engine-room 
in double quick time.”’ 

* A long job? ”’ 

“No; my third engineer’s a 
handy lad with a spanner and 
he’ll soon get the nuts off. I'll 
send the donkeyman with him.” 

“‘You’re wasting your time, 
chief; she won’t float another 
hour,” Captain Parry wailed. 

“ You’re right; she won't,” 
Captain Griffin declared grimly. 

“T’ll send my own engineers 
across; they know the ship,” 
Captain Parry cried. 

“ You’ve nothing more to do 
with her, captain,’ Captain 
Griffin said coldly. ‘‘ Mr Mac- 
leod, take the bo’s’n and four 
men in that boat and row the 
third engineer and donkeyman 
across to that ship.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 
It was raining again and the 
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third officer hurried aft for his 
oilskin coat and sou’wester. 
As he went along the alleyway 
to his cabin he heard footsteps 
on the iron deck behind him, 
looked round, and discovered 
he was being followed by 
the second engineer of the 
Marmaduke. 

‘Mr Macleod, I must speak 
to you for a minute,’ the 
engineer cried wildly. 

“ All right; come inside— 
but I can only spare a minute.”’ 

The second engineer went 
into the cabin and closed the 
door behind him. Five minutes 
passed ; the men were in the 
boat ; the third engineer, armed 
with a spanner, and the donkey- 
man with various other tools, 
stood at the top of the pilot- 
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ladder, waiting. The boatswain 
had the tiller shipped. 

‘“* Where’s that third officer ? ’’ 
Captain Griffin shouted im- 
patiently. 

‘* Where the hell is the third 
officer ? ’’ the chief officer roared 
to a quartermaster on the 
after-deck. 

The quartermaster dashed 
along the alleyway and thumped 
heavily on the closed cabin 
door. 

‘* Mr Macleod, sir; Mr Mac- 
leod ; the captain’s gettin’ very 
impatient.” 

The door opened; Mr Mac- 
leod fought his way outside 
and banged it behind him. In 
the cabin the Marmaduke’s 
second engineer, completely un- 
nerved, was sobbing hysterically. 


V. 


Mr Macleod hastened forward 
to receive a stern rebuke from 
his captain as he passed under 
the bridge. 

“You seem to think you’ve 
got the whole day in front of 
you instead of about half an 
hour of daylight,’ Captain 
Griffin shouted. ‘ See that you 
have a lantern in the boat.’ 

“There are two, sir, and I 
have my electric torch.” 

“ Right ! shove off!” 

The oil- tanker, with her 
engines moving ahead at inter- 
vals to give her steerage-way, 
was now a little distance ahead 
of the tramp. The boat passed 
round the stern again, and in 
the slowly gathering darkness 
was pulled across the grey 


swell that rolled between the 
vessels. The third engineer, 
a lively lad from the Clyde 
called M‘Nab, had no coat to 
protect him from the rain; 
clad in a dungaree boiler-suit 
he shivered as he sat in the 
stern - sheets with the third 
officer. As they approached 
the uncouth, unkempt, un- 
painted old tramp they saw 
that her depth in the water 
made her too sluggish even to 
roll to the beam sea. The 
waves washed up her sides and 
fell away again as if she were a 
half-tide rock. She was dead ; 
she looked as if she might sink 
like a stone at any moment. 
**T don’t like this job,” the 
third engineer whispered un- 
Z2 
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easily. “I had no idea she 
was so far gone ; I’ll be damned 
lucky if I get out of that 
engine-room alive. Hullo! 
that’s very funny !”’ 

‘‘ What’s funny ?’’ Mr Mac- 
leod asked. 

“That skipper said they’d 
drawn fires, but there’s smoke 
coming out of the funnel. Look 
at it.’ 

“You'll find a hell of a lot 
of funny things on board this 
hooker before you’re finished 
with her,” Mr Macleod said 
lightly. 

“ Lor lumme! look at ’em!” 
the donkeyman, who was sitting 
forward and looking ahead, 
cried. ‘* Thousands of ’em !”’ 

There may not have been 
thousands, but there were cer- 
tainly hundreds. Rats. They 
swarmed everywhere—on the 
rails of the bridge, along the 
derricks and the falls lashed 
beneath them, even on the lower 
ratlines of the rigging. They 
gave the water-logged steamer 
a weirdly eloquent appearance 
of impending doom ; they fright- 
ened the men that saw them. 
Those at the oars glanced over 
their shoulders, shuddered, and 
stopped rowing. 

“Give way,’ Mr Macleod 
cried in a voice that made every 
man in the boat jump. 

He steered for the dangling 
davit falls and brought the 
boat alongside the gleaming 
iron plates of the hull. It 
surged upward and the boat- 
swain grabbed the steamer’s 
rail with the boat-hook; it 
dropped dizzily and nearly tore 
the boat-hook out of his hands. 


Water from the deck spouted 
over him. 

“Two men stay in the boat 
ready to hook the falls on; 
watch your chance when the 
boat rises, jump aboard, and 
stand by to hoist it,” the third 
officer ordered. 

At this seeming waste of 
time, let alone defiance of 
danger, men looked at each 
other in surprise. The boat was 
safe enough alongside with a 
couple of hands to fend her off, 
and, moreover, she was handy 
for a sudden departure. There 
were brave men in the boat, 
but no man wanted to board 
that hideous, rat-ridden, doomed 
ship. Again there was hesita- 
tion; again that cowing voice 
rang out and men jumped to it. 
They were a small party, and 
it was only after a strenuous 
struggle that they got the boat 
to the davit heads. 

“Come along with me, Mr 
M‘Nab; the rest of you stay 
where you are,” the third officer 
ordered. 

They walked towards the 
engine-room door, the aston- 
ished, sullen men watching them 
in silence. 

‘¢ Now, perhaps you’ll explain 
what you’re up to,’”’ the mysti- 
fied engineer cried. 

“T hate explanations like 
hell, but I think you’re due one. 
There’s nothing wrong with this 
ship.” 

“Eh ? ” M’Nab gasped. 

“ Nothing—except that in 
addition to a full cargo of iron 
ore all her ballast tanks are full.” 

“Gosh ! ’? M‘Nab cried, and 
his eyes bulged. 
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“We're on to a good thing. 
Listen ; I got all this from the 
second engineer and had to 
biff him hard on the head 
before he would let me go. It 
was only today that they 
opened the sea-cocks and filled 
the tanks. If the tank-tops 
hold-——”’ 

“ But what was the idea ? ”’ 

“Sink her and get the in- 
surance, you bone-headed mug. 
Use that part of you that’s 
supposed to act as a brain. 
So long as the tank-tops hold 
she can’t come to any harm 
unless we get bad weather and 
a heavy sea runs right over her. 
We’ve got to chance that. 
They'll hold all right because, 
though she’s old, she’s built of 
iron and strong. Those fellows 
themselves didn’t believe the 
tank-tops would go; _ they 
weren’t trusting to that; when 
all hands were called on deck 
to stand by to abandon her the 
idea was that the second en- 
gineer would cut the sea-cock 
pipes and flood the engine- 
room. See the idea? Damn 
cunning! Ship gradually sink- 
ing deeper all day-as double- 
bottom fills. No carpenter on 
board ; mate solemnly pretend- 
ing to sound the bilges. Steamer 
coming up astern; everybody 
except second engineer ordered 
out of stokehold and engine- 
room. Second engineer does 
his dirty work and ship sinks 
about an hour after they leave 
her. Very clever! only the 
second engineer didn’t cut the 
pipes! His nerve failed him ; 
he simply couldn’t do it, and, 
fortunately, he couldn’t tell 
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the others he hadn’t done it. 
They’re straining their eyes now, 
expecting her to sink at any 
moment.” 

Gosh!” the round -eyed 
third engineer exclaimed. 
“What are you going to do 
about it?” 

‘“‘Take her home,” Mr Mac- 
leod replied promptly. ‘ You 
nip down and find out what 
chance there is of getting steam ; 
you saw for yourself that the 
fires aren’t all out. J am going 
to make a cheerful gesture to 
Captain Parry.”’ 

Mr M‘Nab went like a scalded 
cat down the ladder leading 
into the engine-room. Mr 
Macleod walked towards the 
others, who by that time had 
formed the opinion that a little 
responsibility had turned him 
mad. 

“Come up on the bridge, 
bo’s’n,”’ he shouted. 

When they reached the bridge 
he rummaged about in the flag- 
chest till he found, amongst all 
the old and tattered bunting, a 
red ensign that was compara- 
tively new and clean. 

“ Run that up on the flag- 
staff, bo’s’n,’’ he said. 

The boatswain went aft with 
the ensign and Mr Macleod 
hauled down the mendacious 
distress signal which had been 
left flying. The third engineer 
hailed him from the bottom of 
the bridge ladder. 

‘¢ Well ? ’”? Mr Macleod asked. 

“Youre quite right. The 
fires are still lit, though they’re 
burning low; there’s water in 
the boilers and a little steam.” 

“ Right !’? Mr Macleod cried 
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jubilantly, for there were now 
no perceptible inhibitions. ‘ I'll 
do a little more explaining ; 
come on.” 

On the after-deck they found 
the boatswain, donkeyman, and 
four sailors sitting patiently on 
No. 4 hatch. The rats on the 
derrick above were watching 
them, as monkeys watch from 
tropical trees. Water which 
had come over the weather rail, 
or in through the scupper-holes 
on the lee side, swirled around 
the hatch coamings. 

“Well, boys, I suppose you 
think I’m crazy,’’ Mr Macleod 
said briskly. 

* Well, no, sir; not exactly,”’ 
the donkeyman answered after 
a moment of hesitation. ' 

“No, nor any other way. 
The truth is that there’s a 
regular little gold mine here, 
and I’ve tumbled to it. There’s 
nothing wrong with this ship.” 

“She’s pretty low in the 
water for a ship that ain’t got 
nothing wrong with ‘er,” one 
of the sailors protested. 

“ That’s because, today, her 
former captain and chief en 
gineer foolishly added four or 
five hundred tons of water 
ballast to the full cargo of iron 
ore she already had on board.” 

There was & murmur of 
comprehension. As Mr Macleod 
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comfortable as she moved slowly 
past, her masthead lights and 
green side-light surmounting a 
row of illuminated portholes ; 
but he resolutely turned hig 
back on her and gloated over 
the sodden discomfort of hig 
water-logged prize. 

“So I’m going to take her 
into a British port,’’ he con- 
cluded. 

“But blimey, sir, we ain’t 
got no firemen aboard,” one of 
the hands demurred. 

““'We’ve got four deck-hands 
who can shovel coal,’? Mr Mac- 
leod retorted. ‘ Surely if the 
bo’s’n and I look after the 
deck, and keep watch and watch 
and snooze on the bridge when 
we aren’t steering, the rest of 
you can go below and give Mr 
M‘Nab and the donkeyman a 
hand.” 

“ Well, sir, they say as ’ow 
Jack’s an ‘andy man, though 
I never noticed it meself,”’ the 
sailor said. “I daresay we 
ean all do a bit o’ firin’ all 
right.” 

“Of course you can,’ Mr 
Macleod went on with enthusi- 
aam, “ and it will be well worth 


our while, So far as I know of 
the law, the ship, having been 
abandoned on the high sens, 
belongs to the underwriters; 


but they'll have to pay wa a 
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was so far gone ; 1’li be damned 
lucky if I get out of that 
engine-room alive. Hullo! 
that’s very funny !”’ 

‘“‘ What’s funny ?’’ Mr Mac- 
leod asked. 

“That skipper said they’d 
drawn fires, but there’s smoke 
coming out of the funnel. Look 
at it.” 

“ You'll find a hell of a lot 
of funny things on board this 
hooker before you're finished 
with her,” Mr Macleod said 
lightly. 

“ Lor lumme ! look at ’em!”’ 
the donkeyman, who was sitting 
forward and looking ahead, 
cried. “ Thousands of ’em!” 

There may not have been 
thousands, but there were cer- 
tainly hundreds. Rats. They 
swarmed everywhere—on the 
rails of the bridge, along the 
derricks and the falls lashed 
beneath them, even on the lower 
ratlines of the rigging. They 
gave the water-logged steamer 
a weirdly eloquent appearance 
of impending doom ; they fright- 
ened the men that saw them. 
Those at the oars glanced over 
their shoulders, shuddered, and 
stopped rowing. 

“Give way,’ Mr Macleod 
cried in a voice that made every 
man in the boat jump. 

He steered for the dangling 
davit falls and brought the 
boat alongside the gleaming 
iron plates of the hull. It 
surged upward and the boat- 
swain grabbed the steamer’s 
rail with the boat-hook; it 
dropped dizzily and nearly tore 
the boat-hook out of his hands. 


big sum for salvage—a very 
over pim. 

“Two men stay in the boat 
ready to hook the falls on; 
watch your chance when the 
boat rises, jump aboard, and 
stand by to hoist it,” the third 
officer ordered. 

At this seeming waste of 
time, let alone defiance of 
danger, men looked at each 
other in surprise. The boat was 
safe enough alongside with a 
couple of hands to fend her off, 
and, moreover, she was handy 
for a sudden departure. There 
were brave men in the boat, 
but no man wanted to board 
that hideous, rat-ridden, doomed 
ship. Again there was hesita- 
tion; again that cowing voice 
rang out and men jumped to it, 
They were a small party, and 
it was only after a strenuous 
struggle that they got the boat 
to the davit heads. 

“Come along with me, Mr 
M‘Nab; the rest of you stay 
where you are,” the third officer 
ordered. 

They walked towards the 
engine-room door, the aston- 
ished, sullen men watching them 
in silence. 

“ Now, perhaps you'll explain 
what you’re up to,” the mysti- 
fied engineer cried. 

“T hate explanations like 
hell, but I think you’re due one. 
There’s nothing wrong with this 
ship.”’ 

“Eh?” M’Nab gasped. 

“ Nothing—except that in 
addition to a full cargo of iron 
ore all her ballast tanks are full.” 

“ Gosh! ’? M‘Nab cried, and 
his eyes bulged. 
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cially, “if there’s any livin’ 
thing that belonged to the 
captain—even a cat — left 
aboard we can’t rightly claim 
that she was properly aban- 
doned.”’ 

“ When I was in this ship 
a few months ago there wasn’t 
enough grub to feed a cat,” 
said Mr Macleod, who did not 
swallow the boatswain’s state- 
ment, but thought it better 
to humour him. 

An Irish sailor pointed to 
the derrick. 

‘* Mishter,” he said, “‘ there’s 
enough fresh meat on the hoof 
up there to feed a rigiment 0’ 
cats for a whole year.” 

There was a roar of laughter, 
and from that moment the 
character of the enterprise 
changed. Now that they could 
joke, even about rats, it became 
a gay adventure. Mr Macleod 
laughed as heartily as the rest. 

“You had me then, Daly ; 
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I didn’t think of that,” he cried. 
“ Well, I’m as fond of animals 
as any man, but if there’s a 
cat on board it’s going for a 
long swim. Let’s get on with 
the business.” 

Mr M‘Nab and the donkey- 
man led the improvised stoking 
gang below. 

“The first thing we'll do, 
bo’s’n, is to show some lights,” 
Mr Macleod said. ‘“ To begin 
with, we'll hoist two red lights 
to indicate that, for the present, 
she’s not under command. I 
know where the lamp locker is ; 
come on.” 

“Very good, captain,” the 
boatswain answered with a grin. 

Heavy rain pattered on the 
deck, then slanted to a fresh- 
ening squall. Darkness had 
shut down. When last seen 
the tanker was a mile astern 
and showing both her red and 
green side-lights ; now she was 
completely obscured. 


Vi. 


While the boat was being 
pulled toward the Marmaduk: 
her captain and chief engines: 
stood together on the oil 
tanker’s lower bridge waiting 
confidently for their vessel to 
take the final plunge. Once 
they thought she had done it, 


to curl with contempt and 
brought malicious satisfaction 
to his heart. If that young 
fool wanted to drown the whole 
party in his charge he was 
certainly going the right way 
about it. On the bridge Captain 
Griffin was aghast. 
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second engineer and had to 
biff him hard on the head 
before he would let me go. It 
was only today that they 
opened the sea-cocks and filled 
the tanks. If the tank-tops 
hold-———” 

“ But what was the idea ? ”’ 

“Sink her and get the in- 
surance, you bone-headed mug. 
Use that part of you that’s 
supposed to act as a brain. 
So long as the tank-tops hold 
she can’t come to any harm 
unless we get bad weather and 
a heavy sea runs right over her. 
We've got to chance that. 
They'll hold all right because, 
though she’s old, she’s built of 
iron and strong. Those fellows 
themselves didn’t believe the 
tank-tops would go; they 
weren’t trusting to that; when 
all hands were called on deck 
to stand by to abandon her the 
idea was that the second en- 
gineer would cut the sea-cock 
pipes and flood the engine- 
room. See the idea? Damn 
cunning! Ship gradually sink- 
ing deeper all day-as double- 
bottom fills. No carpenter on 
board ; mate solemnly pretend- 
ing to sound the bilges. Steamer 
coming up astern; everybody 
except second engineer ordered 
out of stokehold and engine- 
room. Second engineer does 
his dirty work and ship sinks 
about an hour after they leave 
her. Very clever! only the 
second engineer didn’t cut the 
pipes! His nerve failed him ; 
he simply couldn’t do it, and, 
fortunately, he couldn’t tell 
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expecting her to sink at any 
moment.”’ 

“Gosh!” the round - eyed 
third engineer exclaimed. 
“What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Take her home,” Mr Mac- 
leod replied promptly. ‘‘ You 
nip dowu and find out what 
chance there is of getting steam ; 
you saw for yourself that the 
fires aren’t all out. J am going 
to make a cheerful gesture to 
Oaptain Parry.” 

Mr M‘Nab went like a scalded 
cat down the ladder leading 
into the engine-room. Mr 
Macleod walked towards the 
others, who by that time had 
formed the opinion that a little 
responsibility had turned him 
mad. 

“Come up on the bridge, 
bo’s’n,”’ he shouted. 

When they reached the bridge 
he rummaged about in the flag- 
chest till he found, amongst all 
the old and tattered bunting, a 
red ensign that was compara- 
tively new and clean. 

“Run that up on the flag- 
staff, bo’s’n,’’ he said. 

The boatswain went aft with 
the ensign and Mr Macleod 
hauled down the mendacious 
distress signal which had been 
left flying. The third engineer 
hailed him from the bottom of 
the bridge ladder. 

*¢ Well ? ’”? Mr Macleod asked. 

“You're quite right. The 
fires are still lit, though they’re 
burning low; there’s water in 
the boilers and a little steam.’ 

“ Right !’? Mr Macleod cried 





